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PREFACE 


If excuse is needed for the re-appearance of 
these three fine interpretations of the true spirit 
of poetry by F. W. Robertson, it is surely 
promptly found in the quality of the contents, 
which the publisher for some time past has 
thought should be rescued from the miscel- 
laneous volume in which they have hitherto 
only been obtainable. 
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TWO LECTURES ON 

THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY 

On the Working Classes, xfciiv^red before 
the Members of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, February 1852 



LECTURE I* 

The selection of the subject of this evening's 
Lecture, “ The Influence of Poetry on the Work- 
ing Classes,” requires some explanation. What 
has Poetry to do with the Working Classes ? 
What has it, in fact, to do with this age at all ? 
Does it not belong to the ages past, so that the 
mere mention of it now is an anachronism — 
something out of date? Now, there is a large 
class of persons, to whom all that belongs to 
our political and social existence seems of such 
absorbing interest, that they look with im- 
patience on anything which does not bear 
directly on it. A great political authority of 

* As some of the topics contained in the following Lectures 
might seem out of place, as addressed to the members of a 
Mechanics’ Institution, it may be well to state that they were 
delivered before a mixed audience. They are printed, with 
some additions, from the corrected notes of a short-hand 
reporter. 
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8 The Influence of Poetry 

the present day has counselled the young men 
of this country, and especially of the Working 
Classes, not to waste .their time on literature, 
but to read the newspapers, which, he says, will 
give them all the*’ education that is essential. 
Persons of this .da£s seem to fancy that the all- 
in-all of man 'is! “to get on”; according to 
them, to elevate men means, chiefly, to improve 
their circumstances ; and, no doubt, they would 
look v/fth .', ’infinite contempt on any effort such 
as this, to* interest men on subjects which, most 
assuredly, will not give them cheaper food or 
higher wages. “ Lecture them,” they will say, 
A *on the principles of political economy, in 
order to stem, if possible, the torrent of those 
dangerous opinions that threatens the whole 
fabric of society. Give them, if you will, 
lectures on science, on chemistry, on mechanics, 
on any subject which bears on real and actual 
life ; but, really, in this work-day age, rhyming 
is out of place and out of date. We have no 
time for Poetry and prettiness.” If, indeed, to 
have enough to eat and enough to drink were 
the whole of man — if the highest life consisted 
in what our American brethren call “ going a- 
head” — if the highest ambition for Working 
Men were the triumph of some political fac- 
tion, then, assuredly, the discussion of our 
present subject would be waste of breath and 
time. 
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The Influence of Poetry 9 

But it appears to me, that in this age of 
Mechanics and Political Economy, when every 
heart seems “dry as summer dust,” what we 
want is, not so much, not half so much — light 
for the intellect, as dew upon the heart ; time 
and leisure to cultivate the spirit that is within 
us. The author of " Philip Van Artevelde,” in 
his last published volume, “The Eve of the 
Conquest,” has well described this our state of 
high physical civilization and refinement, in 
which knowledge is mistaken for wisdom, and 
all that belongs to man's physical comfort and 
temporal happiness is sedulously cared for, 
while much that belongs to our finer and purer 
being is neglected — an age of grim earnestness 
— not the noble earnestness of stern Puritanism 
for high principles, but one which is terrible 
only when the purse is touched. 

“ Oh, England ! ‘ Merry England,* styled of yore ! 
Where is thy mirth ? Thy jocund laughter where ? 
The sweat of labour on the brow of care 

Makes a mute answer : driven from every door. 

The May-pole cheers the village-green no more, 

Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas mummers rare, 
The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs, 

And of the learned, which, with all his lore, 

Has leisure to be wise ?” 

Whatever objection may deservedly belong 
to this Lecture, I hope that no “ tired mechanic ” 
will sigh over its tediousness or solemnity. I 
believe that recreation is a holy necessity of 
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io The Influence of Poetry 

man’s nature ; and it seems to me by no means 
unworthy of a sacred calling to bestow an hour 
on the attempt to impart not uninstructive re- 
creation to Working Men. 

There are some other objections, however, 
connected with the subject, which must be 
noticed. Poetry may be a fitting study for 
men of leisure, but it seems out of the question 
for Working Men ; — a luxury for the rich, but 
to attempt to interest the poor in it, is as much 
out of place as to introduce them into a cabinet 
of curiosities, or a gallery of pictures. I believe 
such a feeling has arisen partly from this cause 
— that the Poetry of the last age was eminently 
artificial, unnatural, and aristocratic ; it reflected 
the outer life of modern society and its manners, 
which are conventional, uniform, polished, and 
therefore unnatural, and not of general human 
interest. I will read to you a description of 
that which one of the poets of that age thought 
to be the legitimate call and mission of the poet 
Thus writes Pope : — 

“ Poetry and criticism are by no means the universal 
concern of the world, but only the affair of idle men 
who write in their closets, and of idle men who read 
there . . . 

“ All the advantages I can think of, accruing from a 
genius for Poetry, are the agreeable power of self-amuse- 
ment, when a man is idle or alone ; the privilege of 
being admitted into the best company, and the freedom 
of saying as many careless things as other people 
without being so severely remarked on.” 
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The Influence of Poetry 

You will scarcely wonder that when a poet 
could thus write of his art, working men and 
real men, who have no time for prettinesses, and 
have not the privilege of being “ admitted into 
the best company,” should be indifferent to 
Poetry, and that it should have come to be 
reckoned among the luxuries of the wealthy 
and idle; nor will you be surprised that one 
who thought so meanly of his high work and 
duty, should never, with all his splendid talents, 
have attained to anything in Poetry beyond 
the second rank, that in which thought and 
memory predominate over imagination, and in 
which the heart is second to the head ; for 
much of Pope’s Poetry is nothing more than 
ethical thoughts tersely and beautifully ex- 
pressed in rhyme. 

There is another reason, however, for this 
misconception. The Poetry of the present age 
is, to a great extent, touched, tainted if you 
will, with mysticism. Let us trace the history 
of this. 

A vigorous protest was made at last against 
the formalism of the Poetry of the last century. 
The reaction began with Wordsworth, Scott, 
and Byron, and the age of conventional Poetry 
was succeeded by the Poetry of sentiment and 
passion. But, by degrees, this wave also spent 
itself ; and another came. Wordsworth was the 
poet of the few ; the border minstrelsy of Scott 
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12 The Influence of Poetry 

exhausted itself even during his own life ; and 
when that long, passionate wail of Byronism 
had died away, — a phase of tempestuous feeling 
through which every man, I suppose, passes in 
one portion or other of his existence — men 
began to feel that this life of ours was meant 
for something higher than for a man to sit 
down to rave and curse his destiny ; that it is 
at least manlier, if it be bad, to make the best 
of it, and do what may be done. Next came, 
therefore, an age whose motto was “Work.” 
But now, by degrees, we are beginning to feel 
that even work is not all our being needs ; and, 
therefore, has been born what I have called the 
Poetry of Mysticism. For just as the reaction 
from the age of Formalism was the Poetry of 
Passion, so the reaction from the age of Science 
is, and I suppose ever will be, the Poetry of 
Mysticism. For men who have felt a want 
which work cannot altogether satisfy, and have 
become conscious that the clear formulas and 
accurate technicalities of science have not ex- 
pressed, nor ever can, the truths of the Soul, 
find a refuge in that vagueness and undefined 
sense of mystery which broods over the shape- 
less borders of the illimitable. And thus the 
very mystic obscurity of thought and expres- 
sion which belongs to Browning, Tennyson, 
and even Wordsworth, is a necessary phase in 
the history of Poetry, and is but a protest 
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The Influence of Poetry 13 

and witness for the infinite in the soul of 
man. 

For these two reasons, that the Poetry of 
the past age was conventional and that of the 
present mystical, it was very natural that Poetry 
should have come to be reckoned merely an 
amusement, suited to men of leisure. But it 
was not always so: Poetry began, not in the 
most highly civilized, but in the half-civilized 
stages of society. The Drama, for example, 
was first acted in waggons drawn through the 
Grecian villages, and performed by men who 
only half-concealed their personality by the 
rude expedient of smearing the face with the 
lees of wine. And, before that, the poems of 
Homer had been recited with enthusiasm in 
the villages and cities of Ionia, by the people. 
The poems of Burns, himself a peasant, are the 
darling favourites of the Scottish peasant, and 
lie with his Bible, on the same shelf. 

And where did our own English Poetry 
begin, but in those popular ballads of which 
you have a notable example in the epic ballad 
of “Chevy Chase”? Poetry is essentially of 
the people, and for the people. 

However, it will be granted, perhaps, that 
the love of Poetry is compatible with an in- 
complete education ; but hardly with a want 
of leisure, or with hard work. To this I reply, 
first, by a matter of fact : the works of Poetry 
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14 The Influence of Poetry 

in this Institution, since the loss of its first 
large library, are few ; but those few are largely 
read. Upon the librarian, constant demands 
are made for the works of Shakspere and Sir 
Walter Scott. 

I reply, secondly : I know something myself 
of hard work ; I know what it is to have had 
to toil when the brain was throbbing, the mind 
incapable of originating a thought, and the 
body worn and sore with exhaustion ; and I 
know what it is in such an hour, instead of having 
recourse to those gross stimulants to which all 
worn men, both of the higher and lower classes, 
are tempted, to take down my Sophocles or 
my Plato (for Plato was a poet), my Goethe, 
or my Dante, Shakspere, Shelley, Wordsworth 
or Tennyson ; and I know what it is to feel 
the jar of nerve gradually cease, and the dark- 
ness in which all life had robed itself to the 
imagination become light, discord pass into 
harmony, and physical exhaustion rise by 
degrees into a consciousness of power. I 
cannot, and I will not, believe that this is a 
luxury, or rather a blessed privilege, reserved 
for me, or my class, or caste, alone. If I know 
from personal experience, — and I do know — 
that feelings such as these, call them romantic 
if you will, can keep a man all his youth 
through, before a higher Faith has been called 
into being, from every species of vicious and 
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The Influence of Poetry 15 

low indulgence in every shape and every form, 
— if I believe that there are thousands, 

“ Whose hearts the holy forms 
Of young imagination have kept pure,” 

I am compelled also to believe that, as that 
which is human belongs to all humanity, so 
there is power in this pursuit to enable the 
man of labour to rise sometimes out of his dull, 
dry, hard toil, and dreary routine of daily life, 
into forgetfulness of his state, to breathe a 
higher, and serener, and purer atmosphere. I 
will believe that for him, too, there is an 

“ Appeal to that imaginative power, 

Which can commute a sentence of sore pain 
For one of softer sadness.” 

Some years ago, an Irishman, scarcely above 
a peasant in rank, was employed on the Ord- 
nance Survey, under an officer of Engineers, in 
Suffolk, where I then was. I remember the 
description he gave me of the state of the Irish 
peasantry, and the scenes of wretchedness I 
had not then witnessed ; “ Their cabins, your 
honour,” said he, “are in such a state some- 
times, that the poor craturs could count the 
stars as they lay on their beds.” 

I am not prepared to dispute that it might 
have been better for the Irish peasant if, instead 
of lying on his bed counting the stars and curs- 
ing the Saxon, he had got up and mended his 
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16 The Influence of Poetry 

roof ; nor will I enter into the question whether 
seven hundred years of English misrule have 
darkened all hope in the nation’s breast, and 
left them neither heart nor spirit to mend and 
patch a hopeless lot ; but I think you will agree 
with me, that a hard-working man, to whose 
imagination the thought which spontaneously 
presented itself on the sight of a roofless hut, 
was, not that of dripping rain or driving winds, 
but of poor creatures lying on their beds to 
count the stars, who could get away from dis- 
comfort to expatiate in the skies, was, to some 
extent, through his imagination and his poetry, 
independent of external circumstances. 

By the title of this Lecture I am bound to 
define, in the first place, what is meant by 
“ Poetry ” ; and, in the second, to endeavour to 
sustain the assertion “that it has a powerful 
influence on the Working Classes.” 

The former of these is the subject of this first 
Lecture. Our first definition of Poetry is — the 
natural language of excited feeling. When a 
man is under the influence of some strong 
emotion, his language, words, demeanour, be- 
come more elevated ; he is twice the man he 
was. And not only his words, and posture, 
and looks, but the whole character and com- 
plexion of his thoughts are changed. They 
belong to a higher order of imagination, and 
are more full of symbolism, and imagery ; the 
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The Influence of Poetry 17 

reason of which is — that all the passions deal 
not with the limitations of time and space, but 
belong to a world which is infinite. The strong 
passions, whether good or bad, never calculate. 
Anger, for example, does not ask for satisfaction 
in gold and silver ; it feels and resents a wrong 
that is infinite ; Love demands the eternal 
blessedness of the thing loved — it feels, and 
delights to feel that it is itself infinite, and 
can never end ; Revenge is not satisfied with 
temporary pain, but imprecates the perdition 
of the offender. 

And so, these passions of ours, uncalculating, 
and outlaws of time and space, disdaining the 
bounds of the universe, 

“ Glancing from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 

never argue, but reach at a single bound the 
eternal truth, discover unexpected analogies 
hidden before through all the universe, and 
subordinate each special case to some great 
and universal law. 

Hence, the language of strong emotion is 
always figurative, symbolical, and rich in meta- 
phors. For the metaphors of Poetry are not 
mere ornaments stuck on, and capable of being 
taken off without detriment to the essence of the 
thought. They are not what the clothes are to 
the body, but what the body is to the life — born 
with it; the form in which the life has been 
B 
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1 8 The Influence of Poetry 

clothed, without which the life would have been 
impossible; just as Minerva is fabled by the 
ancients to have risen in full panoply out of 
the brain of Jupiter. 

Poetry, I have said, is the natural language 
of excited feeling. It is not something invented 
or artificial, but that in which excited feeling 
naturally clothes itself. Now take an example. 
When the Pragmatic Sanction was violated on 
all sides in Europe, when Silesia had been 
wrested away by the young King of Prussia, 
and, With the assistance and sanction of the 
French, the Elector of Bavaria was aiming at 
the Crown of the Empire, the Empress Maria 
Theresa threw herself on her Hungarian sub- 
jects. We are told that when, robed in black, 
she appeared in the Diet, with her child in her 
arms, and asked their assistance, the Hungarian 
nobles rose, and, with one voice, exclaimed, 
“Let us die for our King, Maria Theresa!” 
Observe the poetry of the expression, “our 
King Maria Theresa.” No calculation in that 
moment; no mercenary sordidness, balancing 
the question whether a nation could afford to 
defend weakness and honour at the expense of 
a costly war, or not They had risen in one 
moment of strong emotion to the highest truth 
of human existence, the Law of Sacrifice : they 
had penetrated into that region in which kingly 
qualities had blended together the two sexes, 
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The Influence of Poetry 19 

and broken down the whole barrier of distinc- 
tion between man and woman ; that region 
in which tenderness and loyalty are not two, 
but one : “ Let us die for our King, Maria 
Theresa ! ” 

You will perceive from this that there is an 
element of poetry in us all. Whatever wakes 
up intense sensibilities, puts you for a moment 
into a poetic state ; if not the creative state, 
that in which we can make poetry, at least the 
receptive state in which we feel poetry. There- 
fore, let no man think that, because he cannot 
appreciate the verse of Milton or Wordsworth, 
there is no poetry in his soul ; let him be 
assured that there is something within him 
which may any day awake, break through the 
crust of his selfishness, and redeem him from a 
low, mercenary, or sensual existence. 

Any man who has for a single moment felt 
those emotions which are uncalculating, who 
has ever risked his life for the safety of another, 
or met some great emergency with unwavering 
courage, or felt his whole being shaken with 
mighty and unutterable indignation against 
some base cruelty or cowardly scoundrelism, 
knows what I mean when I say that there is 
something in him which is infinite, and which 
can transport him in a moment into the same 
atmosphere which the poet breathes. 

“ High instincts ” Wordsworth calls them 
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“ Before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble, like a guilty thing surprised : 

those first affections 

Those shadowy recollections 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the Fountain-light of all our day, 

Are yet the master-light of all our seeing : 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence. Truths that wake 
To perish never.” 

Shakspere, who knew all that man can feel, 
and the times when he feels it, is here, as usual, 
true to nature. You must have observed that 
he never puts language highly imaginative, 
what we call Poetry, into the lips of any except 
exalted characters, who may be supposed to 
live in Poetry, or persons who, for the time, are 
under some exciting influence. If you will 
compare the manner and expression of Timon 
of Athens, through the earlier acts, with his 
language in the latter part of the Play, you will 
see how he becomes another man under the 
influence of a powerful passion. At first, 
you have the high-born, high-bred gentleman, 
magnificent in his liberality, and princely in 
his tastes, bestowing a fortune on a dependent 
whose poverty is the sole bar to a happy 
marriage, giving away the bay courser to his 
guest because he admired it ; the munificent 
patron of the arts, using the conventional 
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The Influence of Poetry 21 

language and the flat, dead politeness of 
polished society, with no strong feeling of life, 
because nothing has broken the smoothness of 
its current But the shock comes. In tem- 
porary reverses he begins to feel the hollowness 
of friendship, suspects that men and women are 
not what they seem ; and then, with that 
passionate scorn which henceforth marks his 
character, the real poetry of Timon’s existence 
begins. And this is made the more remarkable 
by the relief in which his character stands out 
from the contrast between two misanthropes in 
the same Play. One is the generous Timon, 
who has despaired of men because he has not 
found them what he expected them to be ; the 
other, the self-enclosed Apemantus who be- 
lieves in the meanness of all human natures 
because he is mean himself. Even when the 
two reciprocate abuse, the distinction is pre- 
served. Apemantus is merely scurrilous — 
“beast” and “toad” are the epithets of his 
vocabulary. One pregnant word, alive with 
meaning, falls from Timon’s lips — “ Slave.” 
And then, disappointed in his best and highest 
affections, the whole universe appears to his 
disordered imagination overspread with the 
guilt of his wrongs : earth and skies and sea 
are robbers ; yet his scorn is lofty still : even 
gold, the general seducer, he does not curse 
with the low invective of the conventicle. 
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22 The Influence of Poetry 

Listen to the impassioned scomer : 

“ Thou ever young, fresh, lov’d, and delicate wooer, 
Whose blush doth thaw the consecrated snow, 

That lies on Dian’s lap ! Thou visible god, 

That solder’st close impossibilities, 

And makst them kiss ! That speakst with every 
tongue 

To every purpose I O, thou touch of hearts 1 ” 

It is poetry throughout — passion rendered 
imaginative ; scorn, as contrasted with mere 
spite. 

In saying, however, that Poetry is the lan- 
guage of excited feeling, by excitement is not 
to be understood mere violence or vehemence : 
but intensity. It is with accurate knowledge of 
human nature that Philip Van Artevelde says 
to Sir Fleurdant, who is imploring forgiveness 
with vehement self-reproach : “ Thou art a 
weak, inconstant, violent man.” Weakness and 
violence often go together. Passion may be 
violent; as in the case of Othello, Lear, and 
Northumberland ; it does not follow that it 
must : vehemence is simply dependent on 
physical organization, a mere matter of brain 
and nerve. Indeed, the most intense feeling is 
generally the most subdued and calm : for it is 
necessarily condensed by repression. A notable 
example you have in Wordsworth, the calmest 
of poets ; so much so, that I have heard him 
characterised as a Quaker among poets. And 
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yet he is the author of the sublimest ode in the 
English language, the Intimations of Immor- 
tality from the recollections of childhood. And 
for his intensity , I only appeal to those who 
have understood his poetry, felt, and loved it. 

Yet even in this apparent exception we 
have a corroboration of the rule. Intense as 
Wordsworth is, there is in him something 
wanting for the very highest poetry. He is too 
calm. There is a want of passion : and hence 
an entire absence of epic as well as dramatic 
power ; he reflects when he ought to describe, 
and describes feeling when he ought to exhibit 
its manifestation. He sings of our nature as 
some philosophic spirit might sing of it in 
passionless realms of contemplation, far away 
from the discords of actual existence, of a 
humanity purged and purified, separate from 
the fierce feelings and wild gusts of passion 
which agitate real human life. And therefore 
Wordsworth never can be popular in the true 
sense of the word. His works will be bought 
and bound richly, and a few of his poems will 
be familiar words ; but still he will remain the 
poet of the few: acknowledged by the many, 
only because he is reverenced by the few; 
those discerning few whose verdict slowly, but 
surely, leads the world at last. 

I have said that Poetry is the natural 
language of intense feeling. It is in perfect 
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accordance with this that the great master of 
all criticism, Aristotle, divides Poetry into two 
orders. He says a poet must be one of two 
things — a “ frenzied man,” or an “ accomplished 
man ” ; in which single sentence are contained 
whole volumes. There are two kinds of poets ; 
the one inspired, and the other skilful : the one 
borne away by his own feelings, of which he is 
scarcely master ; the other able rather to con- 
ceive feelings and simulate their expression, 
than possessed by, or possessing them. 

Hence it is almost proverbial that the 
poetic temperament, except in a few cases of 
felicitously organised constitution, and rare 
equilibrium of powers, is one of singular 
irritability of brain and nerve. 

Even the placid Wordsworth says — 

a We poets in our youth begin with gladness : 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 

And by this, too, we can understand, and com- 
passionate, I do not say excuse, the force of 
that temptation of stimulants to which so many 
gifted natures have fallen a sacrifice. Poetry 
is the language of excited feeling : properly of 
pure excitement. But stimulants, like wine, 
opium, and worse, can produce, or rather 
simulate, that state of rapturous and ecstatic 
feeling in which the seer should live ; in which 
emotions succeed each other swiftly, and im- 
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agination works with preternatural power. 
Hence their seductive power. 

Our higher feelings move our animal nature ; 
and our animal nature, irritated, can call back 
a semblance of those emotions ; but the whole 
difference between nobleness and baseness lies 
in the question whether feeling begins from 
below or above. The degradation of genius, 
like the sensualising of passion, takes place 
when men hope to reproduce, through stimulus 
of the lower nature, those glorious sensations 
which it once experienced when vivified from 
above. Imagination ennobles appetites which 
in themselves are low, and spiritualises acts 
which are else only animal. But the pleasures 
which begin in the senses only sensualise. 

Burns and Coleridge are the awful beacons to 
all who feel intensely, and are tempted to re- 
kindle the vestal flames of genius, when they 
burn low, with earthly fire. 

I give another definition of Poetry. I think 
I have seen it defined — I am not sure whether I 
have confounded my own thoughts with what I 
have a dim recollection of having somewhere 
read — as “the indirect expression of feelings 
that cannot be expressed directly.” We all have 
feelings which we cannot express. There is a 
world into which the poet introduces us, of 
which the senses are not the organs ; there is a 
beauty which the eye has never seen, and a 
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music which the ear has never heard. There 
are truths, eternally, essentially, and necessarily 
true, which we have never yet seen embodied. 
And there is, besides, from our human sym- 
pathies, a strong necessity for giving utterance 
to these cravings in us. For language has 
been given, not merely to make known our own 
selfish wants, but to impart ourselves to our 
fellow men. Now, if these intense feelings 
could be expressed directly, so that when you 
expressed them, you felt yourself understood as 
adequately as when you say “ I thirst,” or “ I 
am hungry,” then there would be no Poetry at 
all ; but, because this is impossible, the soul 
clothes her intuitions, her aspirations, and fore- 
bodings, in those indirect images which she 
borrows from the material world. 

For this reason the earliest language of all 
nations is Poetry. Language has been truly 
called fossil Poetry: and just as we apply to 
domestic use slabs of marble, unconscious al- 
most that they contain the petrifactions of 
innumerable former lives, so in our every-day 
language we use the living Poetry of the past, 
unconscious that our simplest expressions are 
the fossil forms of feeling which once was vague, 
and laboured to express itself in the indirect 
analogies of materialism. Only think from 
whence came such words as “ attention,” 
“ understanding,” “ imagination.” 
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As language becomes more forcible and ade- 
quate,and our feelings are conveyed, or supposed 
to be conveyed, entirely, Poetry in words be- 
comes more rare. It is then only the deeper 
and rarer feelings, as yet unexpressed, which 
occupy the poet Science destroys Poetry : 
until the heart bursts into mysticism, and out 
of science brings Poetry again ; asserting a 
wonder and a vague mystery of life and feeling, 
beneath and beyond all science, and proclaim- 
ing the wonderfulness and mystery of that 
which we seem most familiarly to understand. 

I proceed to give you illustrations of this 
position, that “ Poetry is the indirect expression 
of that which cannot be expressed directly.” 
An American writer tells us that in a certain 
town in America there is a statue of a sleeping 
boy, which is said to produce a singular feeling 
of repose in all who gaze on it ; and the history 
of that statue, he says, is this : The sculptor 
gazed upon the skies on a summer’s morning, 
which had arisen as serene and calm as the 
blue eternity out of which it came; he went 
about haunted with the memory of that repose 
— it was a necessity to him to express it. Had 
he been a poet, he would have thrown it into 
words ; a painter, it would have found expres- 
sion on the canvas ; had he been an architect, 
he would have given us his feelings embodied 
as the builders of the Middle Ages embodied 
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their aspirations, in a Gothic architecture ; but 
being a sculptor, his pen was the chisel, his 
words stone, and so he threw his thoughts into 
the marble. Now observe, first, this was intense 
feeling longing to express itself; next, it was 
intense feeling expressing itself indirectly, 
direct utterance being denied it. It was not 
enough to say, “ I feel repose ” ; infinitely more 
was to be said : more than any words could 
exhaust: the only material through which he 
could shape it, and give to airy nothing a body 
and a form, was the imperfectly expressive 
material of stone. 

From this anecdote we may understand in 
what sense all the high arts, such as Sculpture, 
Painting, and Poetry, have been called imitative 
arts. There was no resemblance between the 
sleeping boy and a calm morning; but there 
was a resemblance between the feeling produced 
by the morning, and that produced by gazing 
on the statue. And it is in this resemblance 
between the feeling conceived by the artist, and 
the feeling produced by his work, that the imita- 
tion of Poetry or Art lies. The fruit which we are 
told was painted by the ancient artist so well 
that the birds came and pecked at it, and the 
curtain painted by his rival so like reality that 
he himself was deceived by it, were imitative 
so far as clever deception imitates ; but it was 
not high art, any more than the statue which 
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many of you saw in the Exhibition last year 
was high art, which at a distance seemed 
covered with a veil, but on nearer approach 
turned out to be mere deceptive resemblance 
% of the texture, cleverly executed in stone. 
This is not the poetry of Art : it is only the 
imitation of one species of material in another 
species: whereas Poetry is the imitating, by 
suggestion through material and form, of 
feelings which are immaterial and formless. 

Another instance. At Blenheim, the seat of 
the Duke of Marlborough, there is a Madonna, 
into which the old Catholic painter has tried to 
cast the religious conceptions of the Middle 
Ages, virgin purity and infinite repose. The 
look is upwards, the predominant colour of the 
picture blue, which we know has in itself a 
strange power to lull and soothe. It is impos- 
sible to gaze on this picture without being con- 
scious of a calming influence. During that 
period of the year in which the friends of the 
young men of Oxford come to visit their 
brothers and sons, and Blenheim becomes a 
place of favourite resort, I have stood aside, 
near that picture, to watch its effect on the 
different gazers, and I have seen group after 
group of young undergraduates and ladies, full 
of life and noisy spirits, unconsciously stilled 
before it ; the countenance relaxing into calm- 
ness, and the voice sinking to a whisper. The 
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painter had spoken his message, and human 
beings, ages after, feel what he meant to say. 

You may perhaps have seen in this town, 
some years ago, an engraving in the windows 
of the printsellers, called the “Camel of the 
Desert.” I cannot say it was well executed. 
The engraving was coarse, and the drawing, in 
some points, false ; yet it was full of Poetry. 
The story tells itself. A caravan has passed 
through the desert ; one of the number has 
been seized with dangerous illness, and as time 
is precious, he has been left to die, but as there 
is a chance of his recovery, his camel has been 
left beside him, and in order that it may not 
escape, the knee of the animal has been forcibly 
bent, the upper and lower bones tied together, 
and the camel couched on the ground incapable 
of rising. The sequel is that the man has died, 
and the camel is left to its inevitable doom. 
There is nothing to break the deep deathfulness 
of the scene. The desert extends to the horizon, 
without interruption, the glowing heat being 
shown by the reflection of the sun from the 
sands in a broad band of light, just as it glows 
on the sea on a burning summer day. 

Nothing, I said, breaks the deathfulness of 
the scene ; there is only one thing that adds to 
it A long line of vultures is seen in the dis- 
tance, and one of these loathsome birds is 
hovering above the dead and the doomed ; 
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the camel bends back his neck to watch it, 
with an expression of terror and anguish almost 
human, and anticipates its doom. You cannot 
look at the print without a vivid sense and 
conception of Despair. You go through street 
after street before the impression ceases to 
haunt you. Had the plate been better executed 
it is quite possible it might not have been so 
poetical. The very rudeness and vagueness of 
it leave much to the imagination. Had the 
plumage of the vulture, or the hair of the camel 
more accurately copied the living texture, or 
the face of the corpse been more death-like, so 
as, instead of kindling the imagination with the 
leading idea, to have drawn away the attention 
to the fidelity with which the accessories had 
been painted, the Poetry would have been 
lessened. It is the effort to express a feeling, 
and the obstacles in the way of the expression, 
which together constitute the poetical. 

Most of us visited the Exhibition in Hyde 
Park, last year. Some may have seen between 
the central fountain and the Colebrook Dale 
gates several cases of stuffed birds, and pro- 
bably passed on after a customary glance. If 
so, it was a pity, for there was much Poetry in 
those cases. They contained a series illustra- 
tive of falconry.* In the first case was a gyr- 

* Contributed to the Exhibition by Mr Hancock, of New- 
castle-upon-T yne. 
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falcon, hooded ; in the second, the falcon has 
struck his quarry, and the heron lies below with 
ruffled crest, and open beak, and writhing, ser- 
pentine neck, the falcon meanwhile fixing his 
talons deep, and throwing himself backwards 
with open wings to avoid the formidable beak. 
In the third, the falcon sits gorged upon its 
perch. 

I have visited the finest museums in Europe, 
and spent many a long day in watching the 
habits of birds in the woods, hidden and unseen 
by them ; but I never saw the reproduction of 
life till I saw these. It was not merely the ex- 
quisite arrangement of the feathers, nor merely 
that the parts which are usually dry and shrunk 
in preserved specimens, the beak and the orbits, 
the tongue and the legs, were preserved with a 
marvellous freshness ; it was not the mere soft- 
ness of every swell, and the graceful rise and 
bend wherever rise and bend should be, but it 
was the life and feeling thrown into the whole, 
that dignified these works as real Art. They 
were vitalised by the feeling not of the mere 
bird-stuffer, but of the poet, who had sym- 
pathised with nature, felt the life in birds as 
something kindred with his own ; and inspired 
with his sympathy, and labouring to utter it, 
had thus re-created life as it were within the 
very grasp of death. 

And while on this subject, I may give you 
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another illustration, by which you will perceive 
the difference between Science and Poetry, in 
the works, if you have ever time to read them, 
published in a cheap form, of Wilson the 
American ornithologist Wilson was born at 
Paisley. His first poetic inspiration came from 
the perusal of the works of his countryman, 
Bums. He emigrated to America, and there 
devoted his life to ornithology. He studied 
the life of birds in their native haunts, and the 
result was a work which stands amongst the 
foremost in its own department, and which one 
of the greatest ornithologists of the day, Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, has felt it an honour to 
arrange scientifically. Wilson’s enthusiasm and 
imaginative temperament are manifested in the 
singular wish that when he died he might be 
buried in the woods, where the birds would sing 
above his grave. And all his writing is full of 
this living sympathy with life, and poetic power 
of perceiving analogies : as when he calls the 
Arctic Owl “that great northern Hunter,” or 
describes the Goat-sucker’s discovery of the 
robbery of her nest. Whoever has read his 
works, or Waterton’s Wanderings, or that sweet, 
observing description given by Banquo, in 
Macbeth, of the swallow’s haunts and disposi- 
tions, and will compare the aspect in which life 
appeared to them with that in which it presents 
itself to the mind of the scientific nomenclator, 
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will understand the different ways in which 
Intellect and Feeling represent the same objects, 
and how it is that largeness of sympathy 
distinguishes poetic sensibility from scientific 
capacity. Poetry creates life : Science dissects 
death. 

Our present definition will help to explain 
why all the scenes of nature are poetic and 
dear to us. They express what is in us, and 
what we cannot express for ourselves. I love 
those passages in the Bible which speak of this 
universe as created by the Word of God. For 
the Word is the expression of the thought ; 
and the visible universe is the Thought of the 
Eternal, uttered in a word or form in order that 
it might be intelligible to man. And for an 
open heart and a seeing eye it is impossible to 
gaze on this creation without feeling that there 
is a Spirit at work, a living WORD endeavouring 
to make Himself intelligible, labouring to ex- 
press Himself through symbolism and indirect 
expression, because direct utterance is impos- 
sible ; partly on account of the inadequacy of 
the materials, and partly in consequence of the 
dullness of the heart, to which the infinite Love 
is speaking. And thus the word poet obtains 
its literal significance of maker, and all visible 
things become to us the chaunted poem of the 
universe. 

These feelings, of course, come upon us most 
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vividly in what we call the sublime scenes of 
nature. I wish I could give to the Working 
Men in this room one conception of what I have 
seen and witnessed, or bring the emotions of 
those glorious spots to the hearts of those who 
cannot afford to see them. I wish I could de- 
scribe one scene, which is passing before my 
memory this moment, when I found myself alone 
in a solitary valley of the Alps, without a guide, 
and a thunder-storm coming on ; I wish I could 
explain how every circumstance combined to 
produce the same feeling, and ministered to 
unity of impression : the slow, wild wreathing 
of the vapours round the peaks, concealing their 
summits, and imparting in semblance their own 
motion, till each dark mountain form seemed 
to be mysterious and alive ; the eagle-like plunge 
of the Lammer-geier, the bearded vulture of the 
Alps ; the rising of the flock of choughs, which 
I had surprised at their feast on carrion, with 
their red beaks and legs, and their wild shrill cries, 
startling the solitude and silence, — till the blue 
lightning streamed at last, and the shattering 
thunder crashed as if the mountains must give 
way : and then came the feelings, which in their 
fulness man can feel but once in life ; mingled 
sensations of awe and triumph, and defiance 
of danger, pride, rapture, contempt of pain, 
humbleness and intense repose, as if all the 
strife and struggle of the elements were only 
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uttering the unrest of man’s bosom ; so that in 
all such scenes there is a feeling of relief, and 
he is tempted to cry out exultingly, There! 
there ! all this was in my heart, and it was never 
said out till now ! 

But do not fancy that Poetry belongs to the 
grander scenes of nature only. The poets 
have taught us that throughout the whole world 
there is a significance as deep as that which be- 
longs to the more startling forms, through which 
Power speaks. 

Burns will show you the Poetry of the daisy, 

" Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 

which the plough turns up unmarked; and Tenny- 
son will tell you the significance, and feeling, and 
meaning there are in the black ash-bud, and 
the crumpled poppy, and the twinkling laurels, 
and the lights which glitter on the panes of the 
gardener’s greenhouse, and the moated grange, 
and the long, grey flats of * unpoetic ” Lincoln- 
shire. Read Wordsworth’s “ Nutting,” and his 
fine analysis of the remorse experienced in early 
youth at the wanton tearing down of branches, 
as if the desolation on which the blue sky looks 
reproachfully through the open space where 
foliage was before, were a crime against life, and 
you will feel the intuitive truth of his admonition 
that “ there is a Spirit in the woods.” 

Nay, even round this Brighton of ours, treeless 

/^\ 
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and prosaic as people call it, there are materials 
enough for Poetry, for the heart that is not 
petrified in conventional maxims about beauty. 
Enough in its free downs, which are ever chang- 
ing their distance and their shape, as the lights 
and cloud-shadows sail over them, and over the 
graceful forms of whose endless variety of slopes 
the eye wanders, unarrested by abruptness, with 
an entrancing feeling of fulness, and a restful 
satisfaction to the pure sense of Form. And 
enough upon our own sea-shore and in our rare 
sunsets. A man might have watched with de- 
light, beyond all words, last night, the long, 
deep purple lines of cloud, edged with intolerable 
radiance, passing into orange, yellow, pale green, 
and laden blue, and reflected below in warm, 
purple shadows, and cold, green lights, upon 
the sea — and then, the dying of it all away. 
And then he might have remembered those 
lines of Shakspere ; and often quoted as they 
are, the poet would have interpreted the sunset, 
and the sunset what the poet meant by the 
exclamation which follows the disappearance 
of a similar aerial vision — 

“ We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of : and our narrow life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

No one has taught us this so earnestly as 
Wordsworth ; for it was part of his great message 
to this century to remind us that the sphere of 
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the poet is not only in the extraordinary, but 
in the ordinary and common. 

“ The common things of sky and earth, 

And hill and valley, he has viewed : 

And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude. 

“ From common things, that round us lie, 

Some random truths he can impart : 

The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart.” 

But, of course, if you lead a sensual life, or 
a mercenary or artificial life, you will not read 
these truths in nature. The faculty of discern- 
ing them is not learnt either in the gin-palace 
or the ball-room. A pure heart, and a simple, 
manly life alone can reveal to you all that which 
seer and poet saw. 

This Lecture will be appropriately closed by 
a brief notice of the last work of our chief living 
poet, Alfred Tennyson. And I shall also en- 
deavour to confute certain cavils raised against 
it : for after laying down what appear to be the 
true canons of criticism, they may be further 
substantiated by the exposure of criticism which 
is false. 

The poem entitled “ In Memoriam ” is a 
monument erected by friendship to the memory 
of a gifted son of the historian Hallam. It is 
divided into a number of cabinet-like compart- 
ments, which, with fine and delicate shades of 
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difference, exhibit the various phases through 
which the bereaved spirit passes from the first 
shock of despair, dull, hopeless misery and 
rebellion, up to the dawn of hope, acquiescent 
trust, and even calm happiness again. In the 
meanwhile many a question has been solved, 
which can only suggest itself when suffering 
forces the soul to front the realities of our 
mysterious existence ; such as : Is there indeed 
a life to come ! And if there is, will it be a 
conscious life? Shall I know that myself? 
Will there be mutual recognition ? continuance 
of attachments ? Shall friend meet friend, and 
brother brother, as friends and brothers ? Or, 
again : How comes it that one so gifted was 
taken away so early, in the maturity of his 
powers, just at the moment when they seemed 
about to become available to mankind ? What 
means all this, and is there not something 
wrong ? Is the law of Creation Love indeed ? 

By slow degrees, all these doubts, and worse, 
are answered ; not as a philosopher would 
answer them, nor as a theologian, or a meta- 
physician, but as it is the duty of a poet to 
reply, by intuitive faculty, in strains in which 
Imagination predominates over Thought and 
Memory. And one of the manifold beauties of 
this exquisite poem, and which is another 
characteristic of true Poetry, is that, piercing 
through all the sophistries and over-refinements 
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of speculation, and the lifeless scepticism of 
science, it falls back upon the grand, primary, 
simple truths of our humanity ; those first 
principles which underlie all creeds, which 
belong to our earliest childhood, and on which 
the wisest and best have rested through all 
ages : that all is right : that darkness shall be 
clear : that God and Time are the only inter- 
preters : that Love is king : that the Immortal 
is in us: that — which is the key-note of the 
whole — 

“all is well, though Faith and Form 
Be sundered in the night of fear.” 

This is an essential quality of the highest 
Poetry, whose characteristic is simplicity ; not 
in the sense of being intelligible, like a novel, 
to every careless reader, without pain or effort : 
for the best Poetry demands study as severe as 
mathematics require; and to any one who 
thinks that it can be treated as a mere relaxa- 
tion and amusement for an idle hour, this 
Lecture does not address itself : but simplicity, 
in the sense of dealing with truths which do 
not belong to a few fastidious and refined 
intellects, but are the heritage of the many. 
The deepest truths are the simplest and the 
most common. 

It is wonderful how generally the formalists 
have missed their way to the interpretation of 
this poem. It is sometimes declared with 
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oracular decisiveness, that, if this be Poetry, all 
they have been accustomed to call Poetry must 
change its name. As if it were not a law that 
every original poet must be in a sense new : 
as if Aischylus were not a poet because he did 
not write an epic like Homer : or as if the 
Romantic poets were not poets because they 
departed from every rule of classical Poetry. 
And as if, indeed, this very objection had not 
been brought against the Romantic school, 
and Shakspere himself pronounced by French 
critics a “ buffoon ” : till Schlegel showed that 
all life makes to itself its own form, and that 
Shakspere’s form had its living laws. So spoke 
the “ Edinburgh Review ” of Byron ; but it 
could not arrest his career. So spoke Byron 
himself of Wordsworth: but he would be a 
bold man, or a very flippant one, who would 
dare to say now that Wordsworth is not a great 
poet. And the day will come when the slow, 
sure judgment of Time shall give to Tennyson 
his undisputed place among the English poets 
as a true one, of rare merit and originality. 

To a coarser class of minds “ In Memoriam ” 
appears too melancholy : one long monotone 
of grief. It is simply one of the most victorious 
songs that ever poet chanted : with the mysteri- 
ous undertone, no doubt, of sadness which 
belongs to all human joy, in front of the 
mysteries of death and sorrow ; but that 
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belongs to “ Paradise Regained ” as well as to 
“ Paradise Lost ” : to every true note, indeed, of 
human triumph except a Bacchanalian drinking 
song. And that it should predominate in a 
monumental record is not particularly un- 
natural. But readers who never dream of 
mastering the plan of a work before they pre- 
tend to criticise details, can scarcely be ex- 
pected to perceive that the wail passes into a 
hymn of solemn and peaceful beauty before it 
closes. 

Another objection, proceeding from the 
religious periodicals, is, that the subject being 
a religious one, is not treated religiously; by 
which they mean theologically. It certainly 
is neither saturated with Evangelicalism nor 
Tractarianism ; nor does it abound in the 
routine phrases which, when missed, raise a 
suspicion of heterodoxy ; nor does it seize the 
happy opportunity afforded for a pious denuncia- 
tion of the errors of Purgatory and Mariolatry. 
But the objection to its want of definite 
theology — an objection, by the way, brought 
frequently against Wordsworth by writers of 
the same school — is, in fact, in favour of the 
presumption of its poetic merit ; for it may be 
the office of the priest to teach upon authority 
—of the philosopher according to induction — 
— but the province of the poet is neither to 
teach by induction nor by authority, but to 
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appeal to those primal intuitions of our being 
which are eternally and necessarily true. 

With one of those criticisms I mean to occupy 
your time at somewhat further length. Some 
months ago, a leading journal devoted three 
or four columns to the work of depreciating 
Tennyson. I will answer that critique now, 
as concisely as I can; not because it can do 
any permanent harm to Tennyson’s reputation, 
but because it may do a great deal of harm to 
the taste of the readers. 

Now, in any pretension to criticise a poetic 
work of internal unity, the first duty, plainly, 
is to comprehend the structure of it as a whole, 
and master the leading idea. It is to be re- 
gretted that this is precisely what English 
critics generally do not. Even with our own 
Shakspere, admiration or blame is usually 
confined to the beauties and blemishes of de- 
tached passages. For the significance of each 
play, as a whole, we had to look, in the first 
instance, to such foreigners as Augustus Schlegel 
to teach us. 

Let us inquire what conception the critic in 
question has formed of this beautiful poem. 

“ Let the acknowledgment be made at once 
that the writer dedicated his thoughts to a 
most difficult task. He has written 200 pages 
upon one person — in other words, he has 
painted 120 miniatures of the same individual.” 
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Mr Tennyson has not painted 120 portraits 
of the same individual. He has written a poem 
in 120 divisions, illustrative of the manifold 
phases through which the soul passes from 
doubt through grief to faith. With so entire 
and radical a misconception of the scope of the 
poem, it is not wonderful if the whole examina- 
tion of the details should be a failure. 

The first general charge is one of irreverence. 
The special case selected is these verses, which 
are called blasphemous — 

“ But brooding on the dear one dead, 

And all he said of things divine, 

(And dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips is all he said).” 

One would have thought that the holy tender- 
ness of this passage would have made this 
charge impossible. However, as notions of 
reverence and irreverence in some minds are 
singularly vague, we will give the flippant objec- 
tion rather more attention than it merits. 

By a sacrament we understand a means of 
grace: an outward something through which 
pure and holy feelings are communicated to 
the soul. In the Church of Christ there are 
two sacraments — the material of one is the 
commonest of all elements, water ; the form of 
the other the commonest of all acts, a meal. 
Now there are two ways in which reverence 
may be manifested towards any thing or person : 
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one, by exalting that thing or person by means 
of the depreciation of all others ; another, by 
exalting all others through it To some minds 
it appears an honouring of the sacraments to 
represent them as solitary things in their own 
kind, like nothing else, and all other things 
and acts profane in comparison of them. It is 
my own deep conviction that no greater dis- 
honour can be done to them than by this con- 
ception, which degrades them to the rank of 
charms. The sacraments are honoured when 
they consecrate all the things and acts of life. 
The commonest of all materials was sanctified 
to us in order to vindicate the sacredness of 
all materialism, in protest against the false 
spiritualism which affects to despise the body, 
and the world whose impressions are made 
upon the senses ; and in order to declare that 
visible world God's, and the organ of His mani- 
festation. The simplest of all acts is sacra- 
mental, in order to vindicate God's claim to all 
acts, and to proclaim our common life sacred, 
in protest against the conception which cleaves 
so obstinately to the mind, that religion is the 
performance of certain stated acts, not neces- 
sarily of moral import, on certain days and in 
certain places. If there be anything in this 
life sacred, any remembrance filled with sancti- 
fying power, any voice which symbolizes to us 
the voice of God, it is the recollection of the 
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pure and holy ones that have been taken from 
us, and of their examples and sacred words — 

“ dear as sacramental wine 
To dying lips.” 

In those lines Tennyson has deeply, no doubt 
unconsciously, that is, without dogmatic in- 
tention, entered into the power of the sacra- 
ments to diffuse their meaning beyond them- 
selves. There is no irreverence in them ; no 
blasphemy; nothing but delicate Christian 
truth. 

The next definite charge is more difficult to 
deal with before a mixed society, because the 
shades of the feeling in question blend into 
each other with exceeding fine graduation. 
The language of the friend towards the departed 
friend is represented as unfitted for any but 
amatory tenderness. In this blame the critic 
is compelled to include Shakspere : for we all 
know that his sonnets, dedicated either to the 
Earl of Southampton or the Earl of Pembroke, 
contain expressions which have left it a point 
of controversy whether they were addressed to 
a lady or a friend. Now in a matter which 
concerns the truthfulness of a human feeling, 
when an anonymous critic is on one side and 
Shakspere on the other, there are some who 
might be presumptuous enough to suppose d 
priori that the modest critic is possibly not the 
one in the right. However, let us examine the 
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matter. There are two kinds of friendship: 
One is the affection of the greater for the less, 
the other that of the less for the greater. The 
greater and the less may be differences of rank, 
or intellect, or character, or power. These are 
the two opposites of feeling which respectively 
characterise the masculine and the feminine 
natures, the familiar symbols of which relation- 
ship are the oak and the ivy with its clinging 
tendrils. But though they are the masculine 
and feminine types, they are not confined to 
male and female. Most of us have gone 
through both these phases of friendship. Who- 
ever remembers an attachment at school to a 
boy feebler than himself, will recollect the 
exulting pride of guardianship with which he 
shielded his friend from the oppression of some 
young tyrant of the playground. And whoever, 
at least in boyhood or youth, loved a man, to 
whose mental or moral qualities he looked up 
with young reverence, will recollect the devotion 
and the jealousies, and the almost passionate 
tenderness, and the costly gifts, and the desire 
of personal sacrifices, which characterise boyish 
friendship, and which certainly belong to the 
feminine, and not the masculine type of affec- 
tion. Doubtless the language of" In Memoriam ” 
is tender in the extreme, such as a sister might 
use to a brother deeply loved. But it is to be 
remembered that it expresses the affection of 
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the spirit which rejoices to confess itself the 
feebler ; and besides, that the man has passed 
into a spirit, and that time and distance have 
thrown a hallowing haze of tenderness over the 
lineaments of the friend of the past. It may be 
well also to recollect that there is a precedent 
for this woman-like tenderness, against whose 
authority one who condemns so severely the 
most distant approach to irreverence will 
scarcely venture to appeal. “ I am distressed 
for thee, my brother Jonathan : very pleasant 
hast thou been to me. Thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women? 

Again, the praise and the grief of the poem 
are enormously “ exaggerated ” ; and as an 
instance of the manner in which the “poet may 
underline the moralist,” and delicately omit the 
defects without hyperbolical praise, Dr Johnson’s 
lines on Levett are cited with much fervour of 
admiration. Good, excellent Dr Johnson ! 
sincerely pious ; very bigoted and very super- 
stitious ; yet one, withal, who fought the battle 
of life bravely out, in the teeth of disease and 
poverty; a great lexicographer; of massive 
learning ; the author of innumerable prudential 
aphorisms, much quoted by persons who season 
their conversation with proverbs and old saws ; 
the inditer of several thousand ponderous 
verses; a man worthy of all respect. But it 
is indeed a surprising apparition when the 
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shade of Dr Johnson descends upon the Nine- 
teenth Century as the spirit of a poet, and 
we are asked to identify the rugged portrait 
which Boswell painted, with a model of delicate 
forbearance. 

After these general observations, the writer 
proceeds to criticise in detail : he awards some 
praise, and much blame. You shall have a 
specimen of each. Let us test the value of his 
praise. He selects for approbation, among 
others, these lines : — 

“ Or is it that the Past will win 
A glory from its being far ; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein ! ” 

The question has suggested itself as a mis- 
giving to the poet’s mind, whether his past 
affection was really as full of blessedness as 
memory painted it, or whether it be not the 
perspective of distance which conceals its im- 
perfections, and throws purer hues upon it than 
it possessed while actual. In the rapid reading 
of the last two lines I may not have at once 
conveyed to you the meaning. So long as we 
remain upon any planet, this earth for instance, 
it would wear a common-place, earthly look: 
but if we could ascend from it into space, in 
proportion to the distance, it would assume a 
heavenly aspect, and orb or round itself into 
a star. This is a very simple and graceful 
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illustration. Now hear the critic condescending 
to be an analyst of its beauties : 

“There is indeed something striking and 
suggestive in comparing the gone by time to 
some luminous body rising like a red harvest 
moon behind us, lighting our path homeward.” 
So that this beautiful simile of Tennyson’s, of 
a distant star receding into pale and perfect 
loveliness, in the hands of the critic becomes a 
great red harvest moon I 

So much for the praise. Now for the blame. 
The following passage is selected : — 

“ Oh, if indeed that eye foresee, 

Or see (in Him is no before) 

In more of life true love no more, 

And love the indifference to be, 

“ So might I find, ere yet the mom 
Breaks hither over Indian seas, 

That Shadow waiting with the keys, 

To cloak me from my proper scorn.” 

That is, as you will see at once, after the 
thought of the transitoriness of human affec- 
tion has occurred to him, the possibility is also 
suggested with it, that he himself may change ; 
but he prays that before that day can come, he 
may find the Shadow waiting with the keys to 
cloak him from his own scorn. Now I will 
read the commentary : — 

“ Lately we have heard much of keys, both 
from the Flaminian Gate and Piccadilly, but 
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we back this verse against Hobbs. We dare 
him to pick it. Mr Moxon may hang it up in 
his window, with a 200/. prize attached, more 
safely than a Brahmah. That a shadow should 
hold keys at all, is a noticeable circumstance ; 
but that it should wait with a cloak, ready to 
be thrown over a gentleman in difficulties, is 
absolutely amazing.*’ 

The lock may be picked without any exer- 
tion of unfair force. 

A few pages before he has spoken of the 
breaking up of a happy friendship — 

“ There sat the Shadow, feared by man, 

Who broke our fair companionship.” 

Afterwards he calls it : — 

“ The Shadow, cloaked from head to foot, 

Who keeps the key of all the creeds.” 

Take, at a venture, any charity-school boy, 
of ordinary intelligence; read to him these 
lines; and he will tell you that the Shadow 
feared by man is death ; that it is cloaked from 
head to foot because death is mysterious, and 
its form not distinguishable ; and that he keeps 
the keys of all the creeds, because he alone can 
unlock the secret of the grave, and show which 
of all conflicting human creeds is true. 

“ It is a noticeable thing,” we are told, “ that 
a shadow should hold keys at all.” It is a very 
noticeable thing that a skeleton should hold 
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a scythe and an hour-glass : very noticeable 
that a young lady should hold scales when she 
is blind-fold; yet it is not a particularly un- 
common rule of symbolism so to represent 
Time and Justice. Probably the writer in the 
criticism, if he should chance to read of “ riding 
on the wings of the wind,” would consider 
it a very noticeable method of locomotion; 
perhaps would inquire, with dull facetiousness, 
what was the precise length of the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary quills of the said wings ; 
and if told of a spirit clothing itself in light, he 
might triumphantly demand in what loom light 
could be woven into a greatcoat 

Finally. The critique complains that a vast 
deal of poetic feeling has been wasted on a 
lawyer ; and much wit is spent upon the tender- 
ness which is given to “ Amaryllis of the 
Chancery bar.” A barrister, it seems, is beyond 
the pale of excusable, because poetical sensi- 
bilities. So that, if my friend be a soldier, I 
may love him, and celebrate him in poetry, 
because the profession of arms is by all con- 
ventional associations heroic : or if he bears on 
his escutcheon the red hand of knighthood, or 
wears a ducal coronet, or even be a shepherd, 
still there are poetic precedents for romance ; 
but if he be a member of the Chancery bar, or 
only a cotton lord, then, because these are not 
yet grades accredited as heroic in song, worth 
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is not worth, and honour is not honour, and 
nobleness is not nobility. O, if we wanted 
poets for nothing else, it would be for this, that 
they are the grand levellers, vindicating the 
sacredness of our common humanity, and in 
protest against such downright vulgarity of 
heart as this, reminding us that — 

“ For a’ that, and a’ that, 

A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

So much then for this critic : wrong when 
he praises and wrong when he blames : who 
finds Shakspere false to the facts of human 
nature, and quotes Dr Johnson as a model 
poet : who cannot believe in the Poetry of any 
expression unless it bear the mint stamp of 
a precedent, and cannot understand either the 
exaggerations or the infinitude of genuine grief. 

Let it serve to the members of this Institution 
as a comment on the opinion quoted at the 
outset, that it is sufficient education for Work- 
ing Men to read the newspapers. If they form 
no more living conception of what Poetry is 
than such as they get from the flippant criticism 
of a slashing article, they may learn satire, but 
not enthusiasm. If they limit their politics to 
the knowledge they may pick up from daily 
newspapers (which, with a few honourable 
exceptions, seem bound to pander to all the 
passions and prejudices of their respective 
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factions) they will settle down into miserable 
partizans. And if Working Men are to gain 
their notions of Christianity from the sneering, 
snarling gossip of the religious newspapers, I 
for one, do not marvel that indignant infidelity 
is so common amongst them. 

And let it be to us all a warning against that 
detracting, depreciating spirit which is the curse 
and bane both of the religion and the literature 
of our day — that spirit which has no sympathy 
with aught that is great beyond the pale of 
customary formalities, and sheds its blighting 
influence over all that is enthusiastic, and 
generous, and high-minded. It is possible for a 
sneer or a cavil to strike sometimes a superficial 
fact ; I never knew the one or the other reach 
the deep heart and blessedness of truth. 
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LECTURE II 

In the former Lecture I endeavoured to answer 
the question — What is Poetry? Two replies 
were given : It is the natural language of 
excited feeling ; and — A work of imagination 
wrought into form by art. We said that it 
arises out of the necessity of expression, and 
the impossibility of adequate expression of any 
of the deeper feelings in direct terms. Hence 
the soul clothes those feelings in symbolic and 
sensuous imagery, in order to suggest them. 

And thus our definitions agree with two 
of Milton’s requirements for Poetry — that it 
be “simple, sensuous, passionate.” Sensuous, 
that is, suggestive to the imagination of truth 
through images which make their impression 
on the senses. Passionate, that is, as opposed 
to scientific ; for the province of Poetry is not 
the intellect, but the feelings. 

And thus, too, they coincide with the char- 
acter given to Poetry by the great critic of 
antiquity, as an imitative art : for it is the art 
of suggesting and thus imitating through form, 
the feelings that have been suggested by 
another form, or perhaps have arisen without 
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form at all. So it takes its place with all art, 
whose office is not to copy form by form, but 
to express and hint spiritual truths. 

It is plain, from what has been said, that 
Poetry may be spoken of in two senses. In 
the specific or technical sense, by Poetry we 
mean the expression in words, most appropri- 
ately metrical words, of the truths of imagina- 
tion and feeling. But in the generic and larger 
sense, Poetry is the expression of imaginative 
truth in any form, provided only that it be 
symbolic, suggestive, and indirect. Hence we 
said that there is a Poetry of sculpture, archi- 
tecture, painting ; and hence all nature is 
poetical, because 'it is the form in which the 
eternal Feeling has clothed itself with infinite 
suggestiveness : and hence Lord Byron calls 
the stars “ the Poetry of heaven ” ; and tells us 
that to him “ high mountains were a feeling ” ; 
and that mountain and wood and sky spake 

“ A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages, glassed by sunbeams on the lake.” 

And hence Wordsworth tells us that Liberty 
has two voices : 

“ One is of the sea, 

And one is of the mountains.” 

And hence a greater than either has said that 
the Heavens speak, and that “ There is neither 
speech nor language where their voices are not 
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heard.” And hence, too, Woman has been 
called the Poetry of life, because her presence 
in this lower world expresses for us, as well 
as calls out, those infinite feelings of purity, 
tenderness, and devotion, whose real existence 
is in our own bosoms. And hence, again, there 
is a Poetry in music: not in that in which 
sound imitates sound, as when the roaring of 
the sea, or the pattering of the rain, or church 
bells, or bugles, or the groans of the dying are 
produced, for in such cases there is only a 
mimicry, more or less ingenious ; but that in 
which we can almost fancy that there is some- 
thing analogous to the inner history of the 
human heart, — an expression of resolve or 
moral victory, or aspiration, or other feelings 
far more shadowy, infinite, and intangible : or 
that in which the feelings of a nation have 
found for themselves an indirect and almost 
unconscious utterance, as it is said of the Irish 
melody, that through it, long centuries of 
depression have breathed themselves out in 
cadences of a wild, low wail. 

We divided poets into two orders : those in 
whom the vision and the faculty divine of 
imagination exists; and those in whom the 
plastic power of shaping predominates; — the 
men of poetic inspiration, and the men of 
poetic taste. In the first order I placed 
Tennyson ; in the second, Pope. 
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Considerable discussion, I am told, has been 
excited among the men of this Institution by 
both these positions,— some warmly defending 
them, and others as warmly impugning. For 
myself, it is an abundant reward to find that 
Working Men can be interested in such ques- 
tions ; — that they can debate the question 
whether Pope was a poet, and be induced to 
read Tennyson. For the true aim of every 
one who aspires to be a teacher is, or ought to 
be, not to impart his own opinions, but to 
kindle other minds. I care very little, compara- 
tively, whether you adopt my views or not ; but 
I do care much to know that I can be the 
humble instrument, in this or higher matters, of 
leading any man to stir up the power within 
him, and to form a creed and faith which are 
in a living way, and not on mere authority, his 
own. 

However, I will explain to you on what 
grounds I made these two assertions. And, 
first, as respects Pope — if any one approved of 
what I said, under the impression that I denied 
to Pope the name of poet, I must disclaim his 
approbation : I did not say so. Pope is a true 
poet : in his own order he stands amongst the 
foremost; only, that order is the second, not 
the first. In the mastery of his materials, 
which are words, in the plastic power of ex- 
pression, he is scarcely surpassed. His melody 
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— I do not say his harmony, which is a much 
higher thing — is unquestionable. There is 
no writer from whom so many of those 
sparkling, epigrammatic sentences, which are 
the staple commodities of quotation, are intro- 
duced into conversation : none who can be read 
with more pleasure, and even profit He has 
always a masculine fancy ; more rarely, 
imagination. But you look in vain for the 
truths which come from a large heart and a 
seeing eye; in vain for the “thoughts that 
breathe and the words that bum ” ; in vain for 
those flashes of truth, which, like the lightning 
in a dark night, make all luminous, open out 
unsuspected glories of tree and sky and build- 
ing, interpret us to ourselves, and “ body forth 
the shapes of things unknown ” : truths which 
are almost prophetic. Who has not read his 
Essay on Man, again and again ? And yet it 
is but the philosophy of Bolingbroke, melodi- 
ously expressed in rhyme: whereas the office 
of Poetry is not to make us think accurately, 
but feel truly. And his Rape of the Lock, 
which seems to me the one of all his works that 
most deserves the name of Poetry, the nearest 
approach to a creation of the fancy, describes 
aristocratic society, which is uniform, polished, 
artificial, and out of which a mightier master of 
the art than Pope could scarcely have struck 
the notes of true passion. Moreover, its 
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machinery, the Rosicrucian fancies of sylphs 
and gnomes, is but machinery, lifeless. If you 
compare Shakspere’s Ariel or Puck, things 
alive, preternatural, and yet how natural ! with 
these automatons, you will feel the differ- 
ence between a living creation and cleverly 
moved puppet work. Throughout you have 
thought, not imagination : intellect, not in- 
tuition. 

I read you last time Pope’s estimate of his 
own art ; now, contrast it with the conceptions 
formed of Poetry by men whom I would place 
in the first order. 

First, let Bums speak. The spirit of Scottish 
poesy has appeared to him, and given him his 
commission. She says — 

“ I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 

Delighted with the dashing roar ; 

Or when the North his fleecy store 

Drove thro’ the sky, — 

I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar, 

Struck thy young eye. 

“Or when the deep, green-mantled earth, 
Warm-cherish’d ev’ry flow’ret’s birth, 

And joy and music pouring forth 
In ev’ry grove, — 

I saw thee eye the gen’ral mirth, 

With boundless love.” 

Observe that exquisite account of the true 
poetic or creative power, which comes from 
love, the power of sympathy with the happi- 
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ness of all kinds of being — “ I saw thee eye 
the general mirth with boundless love!” 
Wordsworth shall speak next. I select his 
Sonnet to Haydon. You remember poor 
Haydon’s tragic end. He died by his own 
hand, disappointed because the world had not 
appreciated nor understood his paintings. It 
had been well for Haydon had he taken to 
heart the lesson of these lines, pregnant with 
manly strength for every one, poet or teacher, 
who is striving to express deep truths for 
which the men of his generation are not 
prepared. 

And remark, merely by the way, in this 
sonnet, Wordsworth’s corroboration of the view 
I have placed before you, that Poetry is a some- 
thing to which words are the accidental, not by 
any means the essential form. 

“ High is our calling, friend ! Creative Art, 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 

Demands the service of a mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert 
And, oh ! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 

Great is the glory, for the strife is hard !” 
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We will next listen to the account given us 
by Milton, of the conditions under which Poetry 
is possible, — lofty and majestic, as we should 
expect from him : — 

“ This is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends his seraphim with the hallowed 
fire of his altar, to touch and purify the lips of whom he 
pleases. To this must be added industrious and select 
reading, steady observation, and insight into all seemly 
and generous acts and affairs.” 

Tennyson shall close this brief list, with 
what he thinks the poet’s calling: 

“ The poet in a golden clime was bom, 

With golden stars above ; 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 

That is, — the Prophet of Truth receives for 
his dower the scorn of men in whose breasts 
scorn dwells ; hatred from men who hate ; 
while his reward is in the gratitude and affec- 
tion of men who seek the truth which they 
love, more eagerly than the faults which their 
acuteness can blame. 

“ He saw through life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul, 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 

An open scroll, 

“ Before him lay.” 
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And again : 

“ Thus truth was multiplied on truth : the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 

And thro* the wreaths of floating dark upcurled 
Rare sunrise flow’d. 

“And Freedom rear’d in that august sunrise, 

Her beautiful, bold brow, 

When rites and forms before his burning eyes 
Melted like snow.” 

Rare gifts of nature : power to read the “ open 
secret of the universe ” ; the apostleship of light, 
truth, liberty : the faculty of discerning the life 
and meaning which underlie all forms : this is 
Tennyson’s notion of a poet. You have heard 
the master-spirits discoursing of their art. Now 
if after these, you turn to Pope’s conception 
again, you will feel there is a descent as into 
another region. A mighty gulf lies between. 
It is impossible to place these men in the same 
order. No man is higher than his own ideal of 
excellence ; it is well if he attains that Pope 
reached all he aimed at : he reached no more. 

I placed Tennyson in the first order. And 
this not from any bigoted blindness to his 
deficiencies and faults, which are many; nor 
from any Quixotic desire to compare him with 
the very highest; but because, if the division 
be a true one which separates poets into the 
men of genuine passion and men of skill, it is 
impossible to hesitate in which JTennyson is to 
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be placed. I ranked him with the first order, 
because with great mastery over his material ; 
words, great plastic power of versification and 
a rare gift of harmony, he has also Vision or 
Insight; and because, feeling intensely the 
great questions of his day, not as a mere man 
of letters but as a man, he is to some extent the 
interpreter of his age, not only in its mysticism, 
which I tried to show you is the necessary re- 
action from the rigid formulas of science and 
the earthliness of an age of work, into the 
vagueness which belongs to infinitude, but also 
in his poetic and almost prophetic solution of 
some of its great questions. 

Thus in his Princess, which he calls a 
“ medley,” the former half of which is sportive, 
and the plot almost too fantastic and impossible 
for criticism, while the latter portion seems too 
serious for a story so slight and flimsy, he has 
with exquisite taste disposed of the question 
which has its burlesque and comic as well as 
its tragic side, of woman’s present place and 
future destinies. And if any one wishes to see 
this subject treated with a masterly and delicate 
hand, in protest alike against the theories which 
would make her as the man, which she could 
only be by becoming masculine, not manly, 
and those which would have her to remain the 
toy, or the slave, or the slight thing of senti- 
mental and frivolous accomplishment which 
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education has hitherto aimed at making her, I 
would recommend him to study the last few 
pages of the Princess, where the poet brings 
the question back, as a poet should, to nature ; 
develops the ideal out of the actual woman, 
and reads out of what she is, on the one hand, 
what her Creator intended her to be, and, on 
the other, what she never can nor ought to be. 

And again, in his “In Memoriam,” he has 
grappled with the scepticism of his age ; not 
like the school-divine, but like a poet ; not as 
a priest, with the thunder of the pulpit, or the 
ban of the conventicle, but as a man : a man 
of large, human heart, who feels that not doubt, 
but faith is greatness and blessedness, yet that 
doubt must not be put down by force or terror, 
nor silenced by logic, but pass into belief 
through sorrow, and by appeal to the intui- 
tions of the Soul. 

The severity with which an article written 
against this poem was criticised in the previous 
lecture, may have seemed to you more than 
adequate. Let me explain. Three things only 
in this world should receive no quarter : 
Hypocrisy, Pharisaism, and Tyranny. Hypo- 
crisy, of course, is out of the question here. 
But by Pharisaism in religion, we mean, not 
attachment to forms, but an incapacity of 
seeing or believing in goodness separate from 
some particular form, either of words or ritual. 
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The incipient stage of Pharisaism is that in 
which men are blind to excellence which does 
not belong to their own faction : the final and 
completed stage is that in which goodness seems 
actually evil. Plainly, there can be no remedy 
for that : when good is taken for evil, and evil for 
good, the heart has reached its last rottenness. 
By Pharisaism in art we mean, not an attach- 
ment to particular schools, but an inability 
of recognising beauty, except in accordance 
with conventional rules and established maxims: 
its incipient stage is when beauty in aberrant 
types is not felt ; its final and hopeless stage is 
reached when such beauty appears deformity. 

Now it was the Pharisaism of that article 
which appeared to me to deserve no common 
severity. 

Tyranny merits the same treatment Had it 
been from a feeble antagonist that this criticism 
proceeded, it might have been left unnoticed. 
Who “ breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ” ? Or 
had it been vulgar, personal slander, it had 
been met, as all such things are best met, in 
silence. But the journal in which this critique 
appeared is no vulgar slanderer ; scarcely ever 
is an article in its columns deficient in talent at 
least ; few would like to writhe beneath its lash. 
It wields a gigantic power. Well, it is excellent 

“ To have a giants strength : but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
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And because that article was written with 
merciless severity, weighted with all the 
authority of a powerful journal, and hidden 
behind the shelter of an anonymous incognito, 
therefore it seemed to me a bounden duty to 
show to Working Men that a giant can be 
crushed, and that they are not to be led 
blindfold by the press ; inasmuch as even an 
article in the “leading journal of Europe” 
may be flippant, clever, arrogant, and 
shallow. 

We proceed to the more direct business of 
this evening : the influence of Poetry on the 
Working Classes. But first, I disclaim the 
notion of treating this subject as if Poetry had 
a different sort of influence on them from that 
which it has on other classes. Very false is 
that mode of thought which recognises the souls 
of the classes who are not compelled to work as 
composed of porcelain, and of those who are 
doomed to work as made of clay. They feel, 
weep, laugh, alike: alike have their aspiring 
and their degraded moods : that which tells on 
one human spirit, tells also upon another. 
Much, therefore, of what is to be said will be- 
long to men of work ; not especially, but only 
as human beings. If Poetry influences men, it 
must influence Working Men. 

The influence of Poetry depends partly on 
the form ; and partly on the spirit which 
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animates the form. I will consider the influence 
of form first. 

We have defined Poetry to be a work of 
imagination wrought into form by art. Poetry 
is not imagination, but imagination shaped. 
Not feeling; but feeling expressed symboli- 
cally : the formless suggested indirectly through 
form. Hence the form is an essential element 
of Poetry; and it becomes necessary to trace 
its influence. 

The form in which political feeling expresses 
itself is infinitely varied. There may be a poet- 
ical act, or a poetical picture, or a poetical 
aspect of scenery, or poetical words ; to which 
last form we technically give the name of 
Poetry. 

Take an example from an expression of 
countenance, which may be poetical. There 
are feelings which cannot be spoken out in 
words ; therefore the Creator has so constituted 
the human countenance that it is expressive, 
and you only catch the meaning sympathetically 
by the symbolism of the features. We have all 
seen such Poetry. We have seen looks inspired. 
We have seen whole worlds of feeling in a 
glance ; scorn, hatred, devotion, infinite tender- 
ness. This is what, in portraits, we call ex- 
pression, as distinguished from similarity of 
feature. Innumerable touches perfect the one : 
sometimes one masterly stroke will suggest the 
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other, so that nothing can add to it. This is 
Poetry. To such a look the addition of a word 
would have spoilt all — 

“ For words are weak, and most to seek, 

When wanted fifty-fold ; 

And then, if silence will not speak, 

And trembling lip, and changing cheek, 

There’s nothing told? 

The form of Poetry, again, may be that of a 
symbolical action. The Eastern nations express 
themselves abundantly in this way : and if the 
subject were not too sacred, I might adduce 
many examples from the significant actions 
of the Hebrew prophets. But I will, instead, 
instance a case of modern history. Perhaps 
you have read the ancedote (I do not know on 
what historical authority it rests) of the Earl of 
Warwick, in one of his last battles, probably 
that of Barnet, when he found the day going 
against him, dismounting from his favourite 
charger, and before all his army plunging his 
sword into its heart, thereby cutting off the 
possibility of escape, and expressing his resolve 
there to win or fall. Conceive Warwick putting 
that into direct words. Conceive his attempt- 
ing to express all that was implied in that act : 
the energy of despair, the resolve, the infinite 
defiance, the untold worlds of force that must 
be in a man who could do an act the whole 
terribleness of which none but a soldier could 
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appreciate, slaying with his own hand the horse 
and friend that had borne him through death 
and perils. And conceive the influence upon 
the troops — how it must have said to any 
recreant waverer in the ranks, “Stand like a 
man, and dare to die!” 

The next instance is a less dignified one ; 
but I select it that we may discern the mani- 
fold shapes and degrees of poetic form. History 
tells us of a prince of France who asked per- 
mission to offer a present to one much loved. 
The permission was given : the gift chosen, a 
portrait : but with a stipulation annexed, in 
order to prevent extravagance, that it should 
not be larger than could be worn as a ring 
upon the finger, and that it should not be set 
in jewels. The portrait was completed as 
agreed on ; but, instead of a glass, it was covered 
with a single plate, cut out of the centre of an 
enormous diamond, which, of course, was sacri- 
ficed in the cutting. When the ingenious 
treachery was discovered, the picture was re- 
turned : whereupon the royal lover ground the 
diamond to powder, and dusted with it, instead 
of sand, his letter of reply. The use of this ? 
It was useless. Had it been a matter of utility, 
it had not been one of Poetry. It was modified 
by French feeling, doubtless. Yet beneath it 
you will discern something that was not merely 
French, but human, and which constitutes the 
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Poetry of the whole system of present giving. 
That which in the polite Frenchman was some- 
thing more than gallantry, would have been in 
another, and in him, too, under more earnest 
or less successful circumstances, the chivalrous 
feeling which desires to express itself in its true 
essence, as devotion to the weaker, through a 
sacrifice which shall be costly (the costlier the 
more grateful, as the relief of feeling to the 
giver), and which shall be quite immeasurable 
by, and independent of, the question of utility. 
The love of the base and plebeian spirit is the 
desire to take all it can. The love of the nobler 
spirit is the desire to give all it can. Sacrifice 
is its only true expression ; and every form of 
sacrifice in which the soul tries to express and 
relieve itself, whether it be in the lavish magni- 
ficence in which self and life can be freely 
spent, or the vulgar magnificence called princely, 
with which gold and jewels can be squandered, 
is a form of Poetry, more or less dignified. 

It will now be clear, that in the large sense 
of the word Poetry, its proper form is always 
symbolism. The poet derives his power from 
the ardour of mankind to adopt symbols, and 
catch enthusiasm from them. Poetry is the 
language of symbolism. 

Therefore we all are susceptible of its in- 
fluences. Many a man who thinks he has no taste 
for Poetry, because he does not chance to feel it 
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in one of its forms, rhythmic words, is yet no 
stranger to its power. What is religious for- 
malism, but an exaggeration or petrifaction 
of a true conviction — that outward forms and 
material symbols have a language of their own, 
fraught with a deeper, because infinite, religious 
significance to the heart than ever came from 
the poor rhetoric of the pulpit? Why is it 
that on the battlefield there is ever one spot 
where the sabres glitter faster, and the pistol’s 
flash is more frequent, and men and officers 
crowd together in denser masses? They are 
struggling for a flag, or an eagle, or a standard. 
Strip it of its symbolism — take from it the 
meaning with which the imagination has in- 
vested it, and it is nothing but a bit of silk rag, 
torn with shot and blackened with powder. Now 
go with your common sense and tell the soldier 
he is madly striving about a bit of rag. See 
if your common sense is as true to him as his 
Poetry, or able to quench it for a moment. 

Take a case. Among the exploits of 
marvellous and almost legendary valour per- 
formed by that great Chieftain, to whom not 
many years ago, when disaster after disaster 
left it uncertain whether the next mail would 
brings us news that we possessed any Indian 
Empire at all, the voice of England, with one 
unanimous impulse, cried, “ There is one man 
in Britain who has the right of wisdom as well 
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as courage to command in chief,” — that daring 
warrior who, when the hour of danger was 
past, and the hour of safety had come, was 
forgotten by his country ; to whom in the hour 
of fresh danger the people of England will 
look again, and his generous spirit will forget 
neglect ; who has been laid aside uncoroneted 
and almost unhonoured, because he would pro- 
mote and distinguish the men of work in pre- 
ference to the men of rank, and wealth, and 
titled idleness — amongst his achievements not 
the least wondrous was his subjugation 
robber tribes of the Cutchee hills, in the North 
of Scinde. Those warriors had been unsubdued 
for six hundred years. They dwelt in a crater- 
like valley, surrounded by mountains, through 
which there were but two or three narrow en- 
trances, and up which there was no access but by 
goat paths, so precipitous that brave men grew 
dizzy and could not proceed. So rude and 
wild was the fastness of Trukkee, that the 
entrances themselves could scarcely be dis- 
covered amidst the labyrinth-like confusion of 
rocks and mountains. It was part of the 
masterly plan by which Sir Charles Napier had 
resolved to storm the stronghold of the robbers, 
to cause a detachment of his army to scale the 
mountain side. A service so perilous could 
scarcely be commanded. Volunteers were 
called for. There was a regiment, the 64th 
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Bengal Infantry, which had been recently dis- 
graced, in consequence of mutiny at Shikarpoor, 
their colonel cashiered, and their colours taken 
from them — a hundred of these men volunteered. 
“Soldiers of the 64th,” said the commander, 
who knew the way to the soldier's heart, “ your 
colours are on the top of yonder hill!” I 
should like to have seen the precipice that 
would have deterred the 64th regiment, after 
words like those from the lips of the conqueror 
of Scinde ! 

And now, suppose that you had gone with 
common-sense and economic science, and proved 
to them that the colours they were risking their 
lives to win back, were worth but so many 
shillings sterling value — tell me, which would 
the stern workers of the 64th regiment have 
found it easiest to understand, common-sense 
or Poetry ? Which would they have believed, 
Science, which said, “ It is manufactured silk ” ; 
or Imagination, whose kingly voice had made it 
“colours”? 

It is in this sense that the poet has been 
called as the name imports, creator, namer, 
maker. He stamps his own feeling on a form 
or symbol : names it, and makes it what it was 
not before : giving to feeling a local habitation 
and a name, by associating it with form. Be- 
fore, it was silk — so many square feet : now, it 
is a thing for which men will die. 
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And here we get at two distinctions — 

First, between the poet and the rhymester. 
A poet is one who creates or names : who in- 
terprets old or new thoughts by fresh symbolism. 
The rhymester repeats the accredited forms and 
phrases : and because he has got the knack of 
using metaphors and diction, which have been 
the living language of the makers of them, he 
is mistaken for a poet. Smooth writing, and 
facility of versification, and expertness in piec- 
ing together poetical words and images, do not 
constitute Poetry. 

Next, a distinction between the poet and the 
mystic. The poet uses symbols, knowing that 
they are symbols. The mystic mistakes them 
for realities. Thus to Swedenborg a cloud, or 
a vine, or a cedar, correspond throughout 
Scripture with one mystic spiritual truth ; mean 
one thing, and but one. And thus to the 
mystical formalist, a sign or symbol is confused 
with the truth which it symbolises : that symbol 
is the symbol of that truth : and to treat the 
symbol as Hezekiah treated the brazen serpent 
is sacrilege. Now, the poet remains sane upon 
this point : his " fine frenzy ” never reaches the 
insanity which mistakes his own creations for 
fixed realities. To him a cloud or flower may 
express at different times a thousand truths: 
material things are types to him, in a certain 
mood, of this truth or that ; but he knows that 
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to another person, or to himself in another 
mood, they are types of something else. 

Tennyson has said this well — 

“ But any man who walks the mead, 

In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 

For liberal applications lie 
In Art as Nature, dearest friend : 

So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end.” 

And this will help us to discern how far there 
is truth in the opinion that Poetry belongs to 
the earlier ages, and declines with the advance 
of civilization. Symbols perish — Poetry never 
dies. There was a time when the Trojan war, 
before Homer sang it, was what Milton says of 
the unsung wars of the Saxon Heptarchy, a 
conflict of kites and crows ; the martyr's stake, 
a gibbet; Olympus and Parnassus, and a hill 
more holy still, common hills. The time may 
come when, as they were once without poetical 
associations, most of them shall be unpoetical 
again. And because of such a dying of the 
glory from the past, people begin to fancy that 
Poetry has perished. But is human courage 
lost, fidelity, imagination, honourable aims ? Is 
the necessity of utterance gone, or the suffi- 
ciency of finite words for illimitable feeling 
greater? When the old colours of a regiment 
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are worn out, it is sometimes the custom to 
burn them, and drink the ashes in wine, with 
solemn silence : before the consecration of new 
colours. Well, that is all we want Let old 
forms and time-honoured words perish with due 
honour, and give us fresh symbols and new 
forms of speech to express, not what our 
fathers felt, but what we feel. Goethe says, 
“ The spirit-world is not foreclosed. Thy senses 
are dulled ; thy heart is dead. Arise, become 
a learner; and bathe that earthly breast of 
thine, unwearied, in the dew of a fresh 
morning.” 

And this alone would be enough to show that 
the Poetry of the coming age must come from 
the Working Classes. In the upper ranks, 
Poetry, so far at least as it represents their life, 
has long been worn out, sickly, and sentimental. 
Its manhood is effete. Feudal aristocracy with 
its associations, the castle and the tournament, 
has passed away. Its last healthy tones came 
from the harp of Scott. Byron sang its funeral 
dirge. But tenderness, and heroism, and en- 
durance still want their voice, and it must come 
from the classes whose observation is at first 
hand, and who speak fresh from nature’s heart. 
What has Poetry to do with the Working 
Classes ? Men of work ! we want our Poetry 
from you — from men who will dare to live a 
brave and true life ; not like poor Burns, who 
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was fevered with flattery, manful as he was, and 
dazzled by the vulgar splendours of the life of 
the great, which he despised and still longed 
for ; but rather like Ebenezer Elliot, author of 
the Corn Law Rhymes. Our soldier ancestors 
told you the significance of high devotion and 
loyalty which lay beneath the smoke of battle- 
fields. Now rise and tell us the living meaning 
there may be in the smoke of manufactories, 
and the heroism of perseverance, and the poetry 
of invention, and the patience of uncomplaining 
resignation. Remember the stirring words of 
one of your own poets: 

“ There’s a light about to break, 

There’s a day about to dawn : 

Men of thought, and men of action ! 

Clear the way ! ” 

Consider, next, the influence of the spirit of 
Poetry as distinguished from the particular 
form in which it may be manifested. 

The poets of the higher order are susceptible 
of a still further subdivision. There are those 
who project themselves out of their own parti- 
cular being, and become by imagination one 
with that on which they meditate : and those 
who inform all they gaze on with their own 
individuality. Those, that is, who sympathise 
with all that is created : and those whose imag- 
ination makes all to sympathise with them. I 
need not say which of these two classes is the 
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domain of the higher Poetry. Wherever egoism 
enters, whether it be into life or into art, it 
degrades and narrows ; he through whom the 
universe speaks what God intended it to speak, 
is, as a poet, greater than he who through all 
the universe still only speaks out himself. 

Now remark the different influence of these 
classes. 

First, we have those whose imagination re- 
presents all nature as sympathising with them ; 
and just as through a coloured glass a landscape 
looks red, blue, or yellow, as the glass may be 
tinted, so does one feeling modify all others, 
and colour all things with its own hue. In 
some measure this is true of us all. 

“ I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 
O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! ” * 

We all possess this tendency when the 
imagination has been intensified by one single 
passion or narrowed by one absorbing pursuit. 
Let me give you a very homely illustration. I 
was once passing through the finest street in Eng- 
land on the outside of a mail coach. A young 
woman who sat near me, when we had reached 
the end of the street, suddenly exclaimed, “ I 
never saw so many narrow doors in all my life ! ” 

* Coleridge — “ Ode to Dejection.” 


S 
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When the first surprise, produced by an exclama- 
tion so much in discord with my own thoughts, 
had subsided, I began to make inquiries, and 
discovered that her father was a builder. The 
builder’s daughter had cast the hue of her 
daily associations over everything. To her the 
buildings grey with the hoar of ages were as if 
they were not : historical interest, architectural 
beauty, solemn associations did not exist To 
her there was nothing there but stones, graven 
by the stonemason’s chisel, and doors, measur- 
able by the rule of the carpenter. And in the 
same way do we all colour nature with our own 
pursuits. To a sportsman, a rich field is covert 
for game : to a farmer, the result of guano : to 
a geologist, indication of a certain character of 
subjacent rock. 

It is very instructive to observe how super- 
stition can thus summon all nature to be the 
minister of our human history, especially when 
it is rendered more imperious in its demands 
by pride. There is scarcely an ancient family 
which has not the tradition of preternatural 
appearances preceding the death or connected 
with the destinies of the chief members of the 
race. Shakspere, as usual, gives us this. Lear’s 
anguish sheds the hue of ingratitude over the 
heavens. To Timon, sun, and moon, and stars 
are tinctured with his misanthropy. To Mac- 
beth, meditating murder, all nature is preter- 
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natural, sounds of simple instinct ominous, and 
all things conscious of his secret 

“ Now o’er the one half- world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain’d sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and withered murther, 
Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl ’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stone prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

Which now suits with it.” y 

“ Come sealing night, 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 

Which keeps me pale ! Light thickens ; and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rouse !” 

Observe, again, how Casca’s conscience 
already half-burdened, distorts the simplest 
phenomena : — 

“ Against the capitol I met a lion, 

Who glared upon me, and went surly by 
Without annoying me ; and there were drawn 
Upon a heap a hundred ghastly women 
Transformed with their fear ; who swore they saw 
Men all in fire walk up and down the streets. 

And yesterday, the bird of night did sit 
Even at noonday, upon the market place, 

Hooting and shrieking.” 

F 
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Of all this apparent supernaturalism, Cicero 
gives the true account, in reply: — 

“ Indeed, it is a strange disposed time ; 

But men may construe things after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves.” 

And Calphurnia, with a presentiment of her 
husband’s doom : — 

“ There is one within, 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 
Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the streets : 

And graves have yawned and yielded up their dead : 
Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 

In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the capitol : 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses do neigh, and dying men did groan : 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets.” 

Mark, too, how, as I said, pride has its share in 
giving shape to this superstition. Caesar replies, 
the valour of the conqueror defying omens, and 
the large heart of the man recognising his sub- 
jection to the laws of a common humanity : 

“ Yet Caesar shall go forth : for these predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Caesar.” 

But Calphurnia, with that worship of high 
birth which is peculiar to the feminine nature, 
answers : — 

M When beggars die there are no comets seen : 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.” 
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So wonderful is that egoism of man which can 
thus overspread the heavens with its woes, and 
read in the planets only prophecies of himself ! 
Now that which belongs to us all in some moods 
is characteristic of some poets through all their 
nature, and pervades their work. The influence, 
therefore, of this class of Poetry, depends upon 
the man. The self which is thrown upon 
nature may be the lower or the higher self, and 
the influence will be correspondingly of the lower 
or the higher kind. 

Among the former divisions of the egoistic 
class of first-rate poets, severe justice compels 
me with pain to place Lord Byron. Brought 
up under the baleful influences of Calvinism, 
which makes sovereign Will the measure of 
Right, instead of Right the cause and law of 
Will, a system which he all his life hated and 
believed — fancying himself the mark of an 
inexorable decree, and bidding a terrible 
defiance to the unjust One who had fixed his 
doom — no wonder that, as in that strange 
phenomenon the spectre of the Brocken, the 
traveller sees a gigantic form cast upon the 
mists, which he discovers at last to be but his 
own shadow ; so, the noble poet went through 
life haunted, turn which way he would, with the 
gigantic shadow of himself, which obscured the 
heavens and turned the light into thick darkness. 

Foremost among those in whom a higher self 
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informs all objects, stands Milton. We are 
compelled to place him with those in whom 
egoism is not wholly absorbed in nature. 
Shakspere is a “ voice.” Read Shakspere 
through, and, except from some of his sonnets, 
you could not guess who or what manner of 
man he was. But you could not read Milton 
long without discovering the man through the 
poet His domestic miseries are reflected in 
his Samson Agonistes. In his Comus, that 
majestic psalm to Chastity, are blended the 
antique heroism of his Pagan studies, and the 
Christian sanctities of his rare manhood. His 
very angels reason upon Puritan questions ; 
and it was the taunt of Pope, that in the Eternal 
lips themselves, redemption is a contrivance or 
scheme according to the systematic theology of 
a school divine. And yet the egoism with 
which all his Poetry is impregnated is the 
egoism of a glorious nature. If we were asked 
who in the eighteen Christian centuries stands 
before us as the highest approximation to what 
we conceive as Christian manhood, in which are 
rarely blended the opposites of purity and 
passion, gracefulness and strength, sanctity and 
manifold fitness for all the worldly duties of 
the man and the citizen, we should scarcely 
hesitate to answer — John Milton. The poet is 
overshadowed by the individual man : but the 
influence of the man is all for good. 
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Now compare with these the poets who see 
in Nature not themselves, but Nature ; who are 
her voice, not she theirs. Of this class, likewise, 
there are two divisions : the first represented by 
Shakspere, the second by Wordsworth. 

Shakspere is an universal poet, because he 
utters all that is in men ; Wordsworth, because 
he speaks that which is in all men. There is 
much difference between these two statements. 

The perfection of Shakspere, like all the 
highest perfection, consists, not in the pre- 
dominance of a single quality, or feeling, but in 
the just balance and perfect harmony of all. 
You cannot say whether the tragic element of 
our nature, or the comic, predominates ; whether 
he has more sympathy with its broad laugh, or 
its secret sigh; with the contemplativeness of 
Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pass, 
or the promptitude of Hotspur; with the 
aristocratic pride of Coriolanus, which cannot 
deign to canvass the mob for votes, or the 
coarse wit and human instincts of the serving 
men. 

Wordsworth, on the contrary, gives to us 
humanity stripped of its peculiarities ; the feel- 
ings which do not belong to this man or that, 
this or that age, but are the heritage of our 
common nature. “ That,” says he in a private 
letter, “ which will distinguish my poems here- 
after from those of other poets, is this : that 
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while other poets laboured to exhibit that which 
distinguishes one man from another, especially 
the dramatic poets, I have made it my con- 
cern to exhibit that which is common to all 
men.” 

As a specimen of this, take that well-known 
poem : 

“ She was a Phantom of delight, 

When first she gleamed upon my sight : 

A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair ; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time’s brightest, loveliest dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and way-lay. 

w I saw her upon nearer view, 

A Spirit, yet a Woman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

“ And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A Traveller between life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
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A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 

You will observe that it is not a portrait like 
one of Shakspere’s, in which, gradually, a par- 
ticular female character unfolds a personality 
which belongs to Miranda or to Juliet, and 
could not belong to Cleopatra or to Lady 
Macbeth: nor a description like Tennyson's, 
which, if true of Isabel or Lilian, must be 
false of Adeline or Eleanore : nor, again, this 
or that woman, coloured in the false hues 
which passion or fancy have thrown on her for 
a time: but womanhood in its essence, and 
divested of its peculiarities of nation or century : 
such as her Creator meant her to be : such as 
every woman is potentially if not actually: 
such as she appears successively to the lover, 
the husband, and the friend, separating from 
such lover, husband, and friend, the accidents 
of an English, Spanish, or French temperament. 
And yet, remark that this womanhood, so 
painted, is not a mere thin, unsubstantial 
abstraction of the intellect ; but a living, 
tangible image, appreciable by the senses, a 
single, total impression, “ sensuous," as Milton 
says of Poetry : else it would not be Poetry, 
but a scientific definition. You have before 
you an ideal clothed in flesh and blood, 
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without the limitations of any particular 
idiosyncrasy. 

This is the sense in which poets like Words- 
worth are universal poets and free from egoism ; 
very different from the sense in which Shakspere 
is universal. 

Now to compare the various influences of 
these poets. And, first, to compare class with 
class. The poet in whom individuality pre- 
dominates will have a more definite influence : 
he of whom universality is the characteristic, a 
more wide and lasting one. The influence of 
Cowper, Milton, or Byron, on individuals is 
distinct and appreciable: that of Homer and 
Shakspere, almost imperceptible on single 
minds, is spread silently over ages, and deter- 
mines the character of the world’s literature and 
the world’s feeling. 

Comparing each class with itself, and taking 
first that which we have characterized as the 
more egoistic, the more popular will be almost 
always the less pure, because the passionate 
enthusiasm for what is great and good is shared 
by few, comparatively with the power of com- 
prehending the might and force of what we 
commonly call the passions. Milton is placed 
with honour on our shelves. We read Byron 
through and through. 

Next, of the poets of nature, Shakspere, and 
the very few who can be ranked with him, will 
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be more popular than such as Wordsworth ; not 
because he is greater, though he is, of course, 
immeasurably, but because his greatness, like 
that of nature’s self, is broken into fragments, 
and all can find in him something corresponding 
with their humour. Only a few, like Herschel 
and Humboldt, can comprehend with something 
like adequateness the Cosmos, or Order of the 
Universe ; there is no one who cannot read a 
page of it And so, very few of those who talk 
of Shakspere’s greatness, know how great he 
is ; but all can mark with pencil dashes certain 
lines and detached acts ; and if you examined 
the copy so dashed and marked, you would 
probably discover what in Shakspere bears, or 
was supposed to bear, reference to the reader’s 
own character, or more properly, illustrated his 
or her ‘private prejudices, peculiarities, and 
personal history; but, unless a hand as free 
from egoism as Shakspere’s own had drawn the 
lines of approval, you would gain from the 
book of extracts made up of all such passages, 
not the nature of Man, but the idiosyncrasy of 
a man. Tell us, therefore, that a man’s favourite 
poet is such as Wordsworth, and we know 
something about his character ; but tell us that 
he delights in Shakspere, and we know as yet 
no more of him than if it had been said that 
life has joys for him. He may be a Marl- 
borough, or he may be a clown. 
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Permit me to offer you two pieces of advice, 
resulting from what has been said. 

First, Cultivate universality of taste. There 
is no surer mark of a half-educated mind than 
the incapacity of admiring various forms of 
excellence. Men who cannot praise Dryden 
without dispraising Coleridge ; nor feel the 
stem, earthly truthfulness of Crabbe without 
disparaging the wild, ethereal, impalpable 
music of Shelley ; nor exalt Spenser except by 
sneering at Tennyson, are precisely the persons 
to whom it should in consistency seem strange 
that in God's world there is a place for the 
eagle and the wren, a separate grace to the 
swan and the humming-bird, their own fragrance 
to the cedar and the violet. Enlarge your 
tastes, that you may enlarge your hearts as well 
as your pleasures : feel all that is beautiful — 
love all that is good. The first maxim in 
religion and in art is — sever yourself from all 
sectarianism ; pledge yourself to no school ; cut 
your life adrift from all party; be a slave to 
no maxims; stand forth, unfettered and free, 
servant only to the truth. And if you say, 
“But this will force each of us to stand alone” : 
I reply — Yes, grandly alone! untrammelled by 
the prejudices of any, and free to admire the 
beauty, and love the goodness of them all. 

Secondly, of the writers whom we called 
egoistic, in whom, that is, the man predominates 
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over the poet, choose such only as are the un- 
feigned servants of goodness — I do not mean 
goodliness — to be your special favourites. In 
early life, it is, I believe, from this class solely 
that our favourites are selected : and a man’s 
character and mind are moulded for good or 
evil far more by the forms of imagination which 
surround his childhood than by any subsequent 
scientific training. We can recollect how a 
couplet from the frontispiece of a hymn-book 
struck deeper roots into our being, and has 
borne more manifest fruits, than all the formal 
training we ever got Or we can trace, as 
unerringly as an Indian on the trail, the several 
influences of each poet through our lives : the 
sense of unjust destiny which was created by 
Byron ; the taint of Moore’s voluptuousness ; 
the hearty, healthful life of Scott ; the calming 
power of Wordsworth ; the masculine vigour of 
Dryden. For it is only in after years that the 
real taste for the very^highest Poetry is acquired. 
Life, and experience, as well as mental cultiva- 
tion, are indispensable. In earlier life the 
influence of the man is mightier than that of 
the poet. Therefore, let every young man 
especially guard his heart and imagination 
against the mastery of those writers who sap 
his vigour and taint his purity. 

We proceed to name a few of the modes in 
which Poetry does actually influence men : 
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First In the way of giving relief to feeling. 
It is a law of our nature that strong feeling, 
unexpressed either in words or action, becomes 
morbid. You need not dread the passionate 
man, whose wrath vents itself in words : dread 
the man who grows pale, and suppresses the 
language of his resentment There is some- 
thing in him yet to come out. This is the 
secret of England’s freedom from revolution and 
conspiracies : she has free discussion. Wrongs 
do not smoulder silently, to burst forth un- 
expectedly. Every grievance may have a hear- 
ing, and not being pent up, spends itself before 
it is dangerous. 

“ The land where, girt by friend or foe, 

A man may speak the thing he will.” * 

Now, there are feelings which, unuttered, 
would make a man dangerous — or morbid— or 
mad ; — utterance relieves, and, weakening the 
feeling , makes the man strong. 

“Tome alone there came a thought of grief : 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 

And 1 again am strong.” 

For such feelings the poets find us suitable 
expression. In an artificial state of society, 
perhaps some young, warlike spirit pines for 
a more dangerous life than our quiet days give. 
Well, he reads Scott’s border raids, or “ Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” or Hohen Linden, 

* Tennyson. 
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and the vivid forms of imagination receive, as 
it were, his superfluous energies, and the chafing 
subsides in unreal battle-fields : or some dis- 
eased germ of misanthropy is enlarging in his 
heart — secret discontent with life ; disagreement 
with the world; conflict between his nature 
and civil regulations. Let him read Byron — a 
dangerous cure — but in the end a certain one. 
Byron has said all that can be said upon the 
subject. What more can be added ? There is 
no restless feeling left behind of something 
unsaid. Exhaustion follows — then health. For 
it is a mistake to think that Poetry is only good 
to nurse feeling. It is good for enabling us to 
get rid of feeling for which there is no available 
field of action. It is the safety-valve to the 
heart. 

It has, besides, an elevating influence. It 
breaks the monotonous flatness of existence by 
excitement. Its very essence is that it exalts 
us, and puts us in a higher mood than that in 
which we live habitually. And this is peculiarly 
true of modern Poetry. A great critic * has said 
that the distinction between ancient and modern 
Poetry is, that the characteristic of the former is 
satisfaction, that of the latter aspiration. To the 
ancients this time-world was all. To round it 
with completeness, and hold all powers in har- 
monious balance, was their whole aim. Whereas, 
* Schlegel. 
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Christianity has dwarfed this life in comparison 
with the thought of an endless existence which 
it has revealed. To them the thought of death 
only came as a stimulus to increased enjoyment 
of that which must soon pass. To us that 
thought comes moderating and calming all 
pleasure. And hence the sad, dark character 
of Christian, especially northern Poetry ; as the 
utterance of a heart which is conscious of 
eternal discord rather than of perfection of 
powers ; and through it all there vibrates an 
under-tone of melancholy, adding even to mirth 
a peculiar pathos. Is it not better that it should 
be so ? Does not such poetry therefore more 
peculiarly belong to Working Men, whose life 
is desire, not enjoyment ; aspiration, not con- 
tentment ? 

Whoever will go into any Gothic cathedral 
in the evening, knowing nothing of the con- 
noisseurship of architecture, and watch the effect 
produced on his mind by the lines which wander 
away, bewildering the eye with the feeling of 
endlessness, and losing themselves in the dark 
distances, and will then compare the total im- 
pression with that produced by the voluptuous, 
earthly beauty of a temple like the Madeleine 
in Paris, will understand, without the help of 
any scientific jargon, the difference between the 
ancient idea of satisfaction and the modem one 
of aspiration. 
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But when we say that Poetry elevates, let it 
not be understood of the improvement of 
physical comforts. Poetry will not place a 
man in better circumstances ; but it may raise 
him above his circumstances, and fortify him 
with inward independence ; as Lovelace, the 
cavalier poet, has very gracefully expressed, in 
lines written in confinement : — 

“ Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 

“ If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty.” 

And yet, as there are some persons who 
cannot conceive of human elevation except as 
connected with circumstantial condition, I must 
tell you an anecdote to satisfy even them. A 
lady, with whose friendship I am honoured, 
was travelling last summer in the Lake district 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland. Being in- 
terested in education, she visited many of 
the National Schools in that country. For 
the most part the result was uninteresting 
enough. The heavy looks and stolid intellects, 
which characterise our English agricultural 
population, disappointed her. But in one place 
there was a striking difference. The children 
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were sprightly, alert, and answered with intelli- 
gence all the questions proposed ; traced rivers 
from their sources to the sea, explaining why 
the towns along their course were of such and 
such a character, and how the soil had modified 
the habits and lives of the inhabitants — with 
much of similar information. The schoolmaster 
had been educated at one of our great training 
seminaries. He was invited by the tourist 
to spend an hour at the hotel; and when, 
after a long conversation, she expressed her 
surprise that one so highly educated should 
bury himself in a retired, unknown spot, 
with small stipend, teaching only a few rustics, 
he replied, after some hesitation — “ Why, 
Madam, when this situation was first offered 
me, I was on the point of marriage ; and I 
calculated that it would be worth more to me 
to live on a small salary, with domestic peace, 
in the midst of this beautiful scenery, than on 
a much larger sum in a less glorious spot” 
Now, there are people who can only estimate 
the worth of a titling by what it will bring. 
What is the use of Poetry? Well, perhaps 
they may answer that question for themselves, 
if I have shown that refined taste may be an 
equivalent for half an income, and a sense of 
what is beautiful in God's world may make a 
poor man 

“ passing rich with forty pounds a-year.” 
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The tendency, again, of Poetry is to unite 
men together. And this both indirectly and 
directly. 

It has been already said that the highest Poetry 
is that which represents the most universal feel- 
ing, not the most rare. It is in this sense that 
Milton’s definition makes Poetry “ simple ” ; 
that is, it deals with the feelings which we have 
in common, as men, and not with those which we 
possess as a particular sort or class of men ; 
with the natural rather than the trained, arti- 
ficial, or acquired feelings ; just as the botanist 
is simple in contrast with the horticulturist 
The one seeks what is natural ; and to him 
nothing in nature is a weed. The other seeks 
rarities and hot-bed monstrosities. 

The Germans say that the world has pro- 
duced only three poets of first-rate genius : 
Homer, Shakspere, and Goethe. This, I sup- 
pose, is an exaggeration : nevertheless, it is true 
that the highest poets have been, like them, 
not a class or caste, but of humanity. Take, 
almost at a venture, the first familiar names 
that present themselves. 

Milton, by all the associations of education 
and refined taste, belonged to the royalists 
and the church ; but he threw himself, in spite 
of the vulgarities which repelled him personally 
from its worship and left him at last without 
visible worship, on the side of the conventicle, 
G 
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because in the days of the Stuarts the cause of 
the conventicle was the cause of liberty and truth. 

Dante was a Romanist ; but no slave was he 
of popery. His world-wide conception repre- 
sents the heathens and the Christians of all ages 
as the subjects of one moral government, re- 
sponsible to the laws impressed upon humanity 
rather than those written by the Church ; and 
his severe justice does not scruple to consign a 
long list of bishops and popes to the eternal 
penalty of crimes. 

Or, again, Byron and Shelley — aristocrats 
both by birth, yet no minions of a caste, nor 
champions of hereditary privilege — they were 
men ; and their power lay in this, that they 
were the champions of human rights, as well as 
utterers of the passion that is in men. So far as 
they are great, they are universal; so far as 
they are small or bad, they are narrow and 
egotistical. And as time rolls on, that which is 
of self, limited and evil, will become obsolete, 
and wither, as the mortal warp and woof 
shrivelled on the arm of Halbert Glendinning, 
when he plunged it into the sacred flame to 
grasp the Volume of Truth at the bidding of 
the White Lady of Avenel ; and that of their 
works which will remain unconsumed will be 
the living flesh of the humanity that never dies 
— so much as is true to universal nature and to 
fact. 
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It is thus that the poets universalise and 
unite. “ One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” And, hence, Poetry has been silently 
doing a work for the poorer classes when they 
were not aware of it ; for even that Poetry 
which does not interest them, may be opening 
the hearts of the richer classes towards them. 
Did Burns teach the nobles no sympathy with 
the cares, and the loves, and the trials of the 
cotter's life ? And when poor Hood wrote the 
<c Song of the Shirt,” so touchingly expressive 
of the sorrows of an unknown class, the over- 
worked needlewoman, and all England thrilled 
to the appeal : 

u O men, with sisters dear ! 

O men with mothers and wives ! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives ” — 

and when, in consequence, plan after plan was 
tried, and investigations instituted, and a kindlier 
interest evoked to ameliorate their condition, 
tell us — Had Poetry done nothing for the 
Working Classes ? 

But it has a more direct influence than this 
in the way of uniting. Chiefly from that power 
with which the poetic nature is peculiarly gifted 
of discovering what.Shakspere calls the “soul of 
goodness in things evil.” Every great poet is 
a “ double natured man ” ; with the feminine 
and manly powers in harmonious union ; having 
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the tact, and the sympathy, and the intuition, 
and the tenderness of woman, with the breadth 
and massiveness of the manly intellect, besides 
the calm justice which is almost exclusively 
masculine. For this reason a poet* seeing into 
the life of things, is not one-sided ; can see 
the truth which lies at the root of error; 
can blame evil without hysterically raving 
against every doer of it ; distinguishes between 
frailty and villainy ; judges leniently, because by 
sympathy, he can look upon faults as they 
appear to those who committed them ; judges 
justly, because so far as he is an artist, he can 
regard the feeling with which he sympathises 
from without ; in a double way — realising it, 
but not surrendered to it 

I must quote two passages explanatory of 
the world of meaning contained in those few 
words of Shakspere : the “ soul of goodness in 
things evil." 

Wordsworth means the same when he says : — 

“ Tis Nature's law 

That none, the meanest of created things, 

Of forms created the most vile and brute, 

The dullest or most noxious, should exist, 

Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 

A life and soul, to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked, Then be assured 
That least of all can aught — that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front sublime 
Which man is born to, sink, howe’er depressed, 
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So low as tp be 'scorned without a sin ; 

Without offericp to God cast out of view.” 

And again : — * * / 

* '‘.fife who feels contempt 
For any living thing', hath faculties 
That he hath never used*:* and Thought with him 
Is in its infancy : ” * ‘ 

One of the best illustrations •! can remember 
of this prerogative of the poet*‘to fasten the 
attention on what is human and'lj^rfble, rather 
than on what is evil, is Hood’s * 5C ,Brjdge of 
Sighs.” This little poem is suggested, by the 
sight of a poor suicide, who has cast herself 
from one of the London bridges. Prudery* 
male or female, would turn from such a 
spectacle with disgust: the disciple of some 
school of cold divinity would see in it only a 
text for a discourse on hell. The poet discerns 
something in it of a deeper mystery, not so 
flippantly to be solved. He bids you 

“Touch her not scornfully, 

Think of her mournfully, 

Gently and humanly ; 

Not of the stains of her ; 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 
Rash and undutiful, 

Past all dishonour, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful.” 
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And observe how, with exquisite truthfulness, 
he fixes your attention, not upon that in which 
the poor outcast differs from' you, but on that 
in which her sisterhood' £3* the human family 
consisted — and, for aught you may dare to say, 
still consists — .*./• . •' 

*« . u Wonderment guesses 
Where* Was her home? 

Who was her father ? 

. .. Who was her mother ? 
t 'Had s he a sister? 

.•/' Had she a brother? 

Or was there a nearer one 
Still, and a dearer one 
\ ’ V • Yet, than all other ? ” 

And mark how — without any feeble senti- 
mentalism, without once confusing the bound- 
aries of right and wrong, without hinting a 
suspicion that vice is not vice, and wrong not 
wrong — he simply reminds you that judgment 
does not belong to you, a fellow-creature and a 
sinner ; and bids you place her in the attitude 
in which alone you have a right to regard her 
now — 

“ Cross her hands humbly, 

As if praying dumbly, 

Over her breast ; 

Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving in meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour.” 

I should not like to be the woman who could 
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read that poem without something more than 
sentimental tears, an enlarged humanity, and a 
deeper justice ; nor should I like to be the man 
who could rise from the perusal of it without a 
mighty throb added to the conviction that 
libertinism is a thing of damnable and selfish 
cowardice. 

Again, Poetry discovers good in men who 
differ from us, and so teaches us that we are 
one with them. For the poet belongs to the 
world rather than to his party: speaks his 
party's feelings, which are human : not their 
watchwords and formulas, which, being forms 
of the intellect, are transitory, often false, 
always limited. Thus, Romanism and Puri- 
tanism, and their modern feeble descendants, as 
dogmatic systems, are forbidding enough. But 
listen to Dante, and you will feel thsn: purgatory, 
false as a dogma, is true as the symbolism of an 
everlasting fact of the huofan soul. Hear 
Milton sing, and the heart of Puritanism is re- 
cognised as a noble and a manly thing. And, 
however repelled you vo&y be by the false 
metaphysics, the pretensions to infallible inter- 
pretations, the cant phrases, and the impotent 
intolerance which characterize the dwarfed and 
dwindled Puritanism of our own days, out of 
which all pith and manhood appear to have 
departed, who does not feel disposed to be 
tender to it for Cowper’s gentle sake ? How- 
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ever out of date the effort of the Tractarian 
may seem to you, to reproduce the piety of the 
past through the forms of the past, instead of 
striving, like a true prophet, to interpret the 
aspirations of the present in forms which shall 
truly represent and foster them, what man is 
there to whose heart Keble has not shown that 
in Tractarianism, too, there is a “soul of good- 
ness,” a life and a meaning which mere nega- 
tions cannot destroy ? 

Lastly, I name the refining influence of 
Poetry. We shall confine our proofs to that 
which it has already done in making men and 
life less savage, carnal, and mercenary ; and this 
especially in the three departments which were 
the peculiar sphere of the Poetry which is called 
romantic. Beneath its influence, passion became 
love ; selfishness, honour ; and war, chivalry. 

The first of these, as a high sentiment, can 
only be said to have come into existence with 
the Christianity of the Middle Ages. All who 
are familiar with the Greek and Roman Poetry, 
know that the sentiment which now bears the 
name, was unknown to the ancients. It became 
what it is when passion had been hallowed by 
imagination. Then, and not till then, it became 
loyalty to female worth, consecrated by religion. 
For the sacred thought of a Virgin Mother 
spread its sanctity over the whole idea of the 
sex. Christianity had given to the world a 
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new object for its imagination ; and the idolatry 
into which it passed in the Church of Rome, 
was but the inevitable result of the effort of 
rude minds struggling to express in form the 
new idea of a divine sacredness belonging to 
feminine qualities of meekness and purity, 
which the ages before had overlooked. That 
this influence of the religious element of the 
imagination on the earthlier feeling is not 
fanciful but historical, might be shown in the 
single case of Ignatius Loyola, on whose ardent 
temperament the influences of his age worked 
strongly. Hence it was that there seemed 
nothing profane when the chivalrous gallantry 
of the soldier transformed itself by, to him, a 
most natural transition, into a loyal dedication 
of all his powers to One who was "not a 
countess, nor a duchess, but much greater.” 
But only think how he must have shrunk from 
this transference of homage, as blasphemous, if 
his former earthlier feelings had not been 
elevated by a religious imagination ; if, in short, 
his affections had been like those of the Greeks 
and Romans ! 

And while on the subject of the influence of 
all the higher feelings in elevating passion into 
that which is unselfish and pure, and even 
sublime, I will remind you of those glorious 
lines of Lovelace in reply to a reproach on 
account of absence caused by duty : 
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“ Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more.” 

Under the influence of imagination, selfish- 
ness became honour. Doubtless, the law of 
honour is only half Christian. Yet it did this : 
it proclaimed the invisible truth above the 
visible comfort. It consecrated certain acts as 
right, uncalculatingly, and independently of 
consequences. It did not say — it will be better 
for you in the end if you do honourably. It 
said — you must do honourably, though it be not 
better for you to do it, but worse, and deathful. 
It was not religion ; but it was better than the 
popular, merely prudential, mercenary religion, 
which says, “ Honesty is the best policy : godli- 
ness is gain : do right and you will not lose by 
it” Honour said, Perhaps you will lose — all — 
life : lose then, like a man ; for there is some- 
thing higher than life, dearer than even your 
eternal gain. It was not purely religious : for 
it retained the selfish element. But it was a 
more refined selfishness which permitted a man 
to take another’s life in defence of his honour, 
than that which requires him to do it in defence 
of his purse. 

Finally, through poetic imagination war be- 
came chivalry. The practice of arms ceased to 
be “a conflict of kites and crows”; it was 
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guarded by a refined courtesy from every rude 
and ungenerous abuse of superior strength. 

Upon this point there is much sophistry 
prevalent ; therefore it is worth while to see how 
the matter really stands. A truly great man — 
the American Channing — has said, I remember, 
somewhere in his works, that if armies were 
dressed in a hangman’s or a butcher’s garb, the 
false glare of military enthusiasm would be 
destroyed, and war would be seen in its true 
aspect as butchery. 

It is wonderful how the generous enthusiasm 
of Dr Channing has led him into such a sophism. 
Take away honour, and imagination and Poetry 
from war, and it becomes carnage. Doubtless. 
And take away public spirit and invisible prin- 
ciples from resistance to a tax, and Hampden 
becomes a noisy demagogue. Take away the 
grandeur of his cause, and Washington is a 
rebel, instead of the purest of patriots. Take 
away imagination from love, and what remains ? 
Let a people treat with scorn the defenders of 
its liberties, and invest them with the symbols 
of degradation, and it will soon have no one to 
defend it. This is but a truism. 

But it is a falsity if it implies that the mere 
change of symbolic dress, unless the dress truly 
represented a previous change of public feeling, 
would reverse the feeling with which the pro- 
fession of arms is regarded. So long as people 
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found it impossible to confound the warrior 
with the hangman, all that a change of garb 
could do would be to invest the sign with 
new dignity. Things mean become noble by 
association : the Thistle — the Leek — the Broom 
of the Plantagenets — the Garter — and the 
Death’s Head and Cross Bones on the front 
of the Black Brunswickers, typical of the stem 
resolve to avenge their Chief — methinks those 
symbols did not exactly change the soldier into 
a sexton ! 

But the truth is that here, as elsewhere, Poetry 
has reached the truth, while science and 
common-sense have missed it It has distin- 
guished — as, in spite of all mercenary and feeble 
sophistry, men ever will distinguish — war from 
mere bloodshed. It has discerned the higher 
feelings which lie beneath its revolting features. 
Carnage is terrible. The conversion of pro- 
ducers into destroyers is a calamity. Death, 
and insults to woman worse than death — and 
human features obliterated beneath the hoof 
of the war-horse — and reeking hospitals, and 
ruined commerce, and violated homes, and 
broken hearts — they are all awful. But there 
is Something worse than death. Cowardice is 
worse. And the decay of enthusiasm and 
manliness is worse. And it is worse than death, 
aye, worse than a hundred thousand deaths, 
when a people has gravitated down into the 
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creed that the “ wealth of nations ” consists, not 
in generous hearts — “ Fire in each breast, and 
freedom on each brow” — in national virtues, 
and primitive simplicity, and heroic endurance, 
and preference of duty to life; — not in men, 
but in silk, and cotton, and something that they 
call “ capital.” Peace is blessed. Peace, 
arising out of charity. But peace, springing 
out of the calculations of selfishness, is not 
blessed. If the price to be paid for peace is 
this, that wealth accumulate and men decay, 
better far that every street in every town of our 
once noble country should run blood ! 

Through the physical horrors of warfare, 
Poetry discerned the redeeming nobleness. For 
in truth, when war is not prolonged, the kindling 
of all the higher passions prevents the access of 
the baser ones. A nation split and severed 
by mean religious and political dissensions, 
suddenly feels its unity and men’s hearts beat 
together, at the mere possibility of invasion. 
And even woman, as the author of the “ History 
of the Peninsular War” has well remarked, 
sufferer as she is by war, yet gains ; in the 
more chivalrous respect paid to her, in the 
elevation of the feelings excited towards her, 
in the attitude of protection assumed by men, 
and in the high calls to duty which arouse her 
from the frivolousness and feebleness into which 
her existence is apt to sink. 
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I will illustrate this by one more anecdote 
from the same campaign to which allusion has 
already been made — Sir Charles Napier’s cam- 
paign against the robber tribes of Upper Scinde. 

A detachment of troops was marching along 
a valley, the cliffs overhanging which were 
crested by the enemy. A sergeant, with eleven 
men, chanced to become separated from the 
rest by taking the wrong side of a ravine, which 
they expected soon to terminate, but which 
suddenly deepened into an impassable chasm. 
The officer in command signalled to the party 
an order to return. They mistook the signal 
for a command to charge ; the brave fellows 
answered with a cheer, and charged. At the 
summit of the steep mountain was a triangular 
platform, defended by a breastwork, behind 
which were seventy of the foe. On they went, 
charging up one of those fearful paths, eleven 
against seventy. The contest could not long 
be doubtful with such odds. One after another 
they fell : six upon the spot, the remainder 
hurled backwards ; but not until they had slain 
nearly twice their own number. 

There is a custom, we are told, amongst the 
hillsmen, that when a great chieftain of their 
own falls in battle, his wrist is bound with a 
thread either of red or green, the red denoting 
the highest rank. According to custom, they 
stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over 
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the precipice. When their comrades came, they 
found their corpses stark and gashed ; but 
round both wrists of every British hero was 
twined the red thread ! * 

I think you will perceive how Poetry, express- 
ing in this rude symbolism unutterable admira- 
tion of heroic daring, had given another aspect 
to war than that of butchery: and you will 
understand how, with such a foe, and such a 
general as the English commander, who more 
than once refused battle because the wives and 
children of the enemy were in the hostile camp, 
and he feared for their lives, carnage changed 
its character, and became chivalry : and how it 
was that the British troops learned to treat 
their captive women with respect: and the 
chieftains of the Cutchee hills offered their 
swords and services with enthusiasm to their 
conqueror ; and the wild hill-tribes, transplanted 
to the plains, became as persevering in agri- 
culture as they had been before in war. 

And now to conclude. They tell us that 
scenes such as this may be called for in this our 
England. I do not pretend to judge. We 
only know that a military nation is at our doors 
with 450,000 gallant soldiers under arms, every 
man burning to wipe out the memory of past 
defeats, with one at their head the prestige of 

* “ History of the Administration of Scinde,” by Lieut. -Gen. 
Sir William Napier. 
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whose name recalls an era of unparalleled 
brilliancy, many of them trained in a school of 
warfare where the razzias of Africa have not 
taught either scrupulosity or mercifulness. We 
know that a chieftain who is to rule France with 
any hope of imperial influence, can best secure 
enthusiasm by giving victory to her armies; 
and that French generals have already specified 
the way in which — I quote the words of 
Paixhan — a lesson might be taught to England 
which she should not soon forget 

No one who loves his country, — no one who 
knows what is meant by the sack of a town , 
especially by French soldiers — can contemplate 
the possibility of such an event, without a 
fervent hope that that day may never come. 
Nor does it become us to boast ; the enthusiasm 
of the platform is easy, and costs little : and we 
may be called upon, before very long, to show 
by something more than words, whether there 
be steel in our hearts and hands, or not 

But thus much I will dare to say. If a foreign 
foot be planted on our sacred soil — if the ring 
of the rifle of the Chasseurs de Vincennes be 
heard upon these shores, terrible as the first re- 
verses might be, when discipline could be met 
only by raw enthusiasm — thanks to gentlemen 
who have taught us the sublime mysteries of 
“capital” in lieu of the old English supersti- 
tions of Honour and Religion — they may yet 
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chance to learn that British Chivalry did not 
breathe her last at Moodkee or Ferozeshah, or 
Sobraon, or Goojerat, or Meeanee, or Hyderabad. 
They may yet be taught that there is some- 
thing beyond the raw hysterics of a transient 
excitement in the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
we have learned from our Master's cross. 
They may yet discover that amongst the 
artizans, and peasants, and working men of 
England, there are a thousand thousand worthy 
to be brothers of those heroic eleven who sleep 
beneath the rocks of Trukkee, with the red 
thread of Honour round their wrists. 
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A Lecture delivered to the Members of the 
Brighton Athenaeum, on February 10th, 

1853 

In order to treat fully the subject which I 
have to bring before you this evening, I believe 
there are three points to which I ought prin- 
cipally to direct your attention. The first is, 
the qualifications necessary for appreciating 
poetry in general, and for appreciating the 
poetry of Wordsworth in particular. The 
second is the character and life of Wordsworth, 
so far as they bear upon his poetry, and so far 
as they may have been supposed to have formed 
or modified his peculiar poetical theories and 
principles. The third point is, the theories and 
poetical principles of Wordsworth, and how far 
they are true, how far they have been exag- 
gerated, and how far Wordsworth has himself 
worked out the principles he has laid down. 

Now, it will be plain that the last of these is 
the most important point of all: it is, in fact, 
the subject of our consideration ; but so many 
preliminary subjects have presented themselves 

ns 
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which must be gone into before we enter upon 
this, that I have found it necessary to reserve 
this third topic for a succeeding lecture,* con- 
fining myself on the present occasion merely 
to the first two points that I have already 
named. 

I have undertaken to lecture this evening 
upon Wordsworth. To some persons this will 
appear presumption ; to others, it will appear 
superfluous. To all the admirers of Words- 
worth’s genius, it will appear presumption. 
To these I simply reply, I know well the diffi- 
culty of the subject, I know how impossible it 
is to treat it adequately ; I am aware that pre- 
sumption is implied in the thought, that before 
it is possible to criticise a man one must sym- 
pathise with him, and that to sympathise with 
a man implies that there is, to a certain extent, 
a power of breathing the same atmosphere. 
Nevertheless, I reply that it is with me, at least, 
a work and labour of love ; nor can I believe, 
that any one who has for years studied Words- 
worth and loved him, and year by year felt his 
appreciation and comprehension of Wordsworth 
grow, and has during all those years endeavoured 
to make Wordsworth’s principles the guiding 
principles of his own inner life — I cannot 
believe that such a man can have nothing to 

* This lecture was never delivered, owing to Mr Robertson’s 
ill-health. 
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say which it is desirable should be heard by 
his fellow men. 

There is another class, however, to whom 
such a subject will seem superfluous; for the 
general opinion about Wordsworth is exceed- 
ingly superficial. To the mass of the public all 
that is known of Wordsworth is a conception 
something like this : They have heard of an 
old man who lived somewhere in the Lake 
districts, who raved considerably of Lake 
scenery, who wrote a large number of small 
poems, all of them innocent, many of them 
puerile and much laughed at, at the time they 
appeared, by clever men ; that they were lashed 
in the reviews, and annihilated by Lord Byron, 
as, for instance, in those well-known lines — 

“ A drowsy, frowsy poem, called the Excursion, 

Writ in a manner which is my aversion ; * 

and that he was guilty of a vast mass of other 
verses, all exceedingly innocent, and at the 
same time exceedingly dull and heavy. It is 
this class of persons whom I ask on the present 
occasion to listen quietly to the first subject I 
have to bring before them — the qualifications 
necessary for appreciating poetry in general 
and Wordsworth’s poetry in particular. 

Now, the first qualification I shall speak of 
as necessary for appreciating poetry is unworld- 
liness. Let us understand the term employed. 
By worldliness, I mean entanglement in the tem- 
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poral and visible. It is the spirit of worldliness 
which makes a man love show, splendour, rank, 
title, and sensual enjoyments ; and occupies his 
attention, chiefly or entirely, with conversations 
respecting merely passing events, and passing 
acquaintances. I know not that I could give a 
more distinct idea of what I mean by unworld- 
liness, than by relating an anecdote of a boy 
of rare genius, inheriting genius from both 
parents, who, when he began the study of 
mathematics, was impressed with so strange 
and solemn a sense of awe, that never before, 
he said, had he been able to comprehend the 
existence of the Eternal. It is not difficult to 
understand what the boy meant. Mathematics 
contain truths entirely independent of Time 
and Space; they tell of relations which have 
no connection, necessarily, with weight or 
quality; they deal with the eternal principles 
and laws of the mind; and it is certain, that 
these laws are more real and eternal than any- 
thing which can be seen or felt. This is what 
I mean by unworldliness : I am not speaking 
of it as a theologian, or as a religionist, but I 
am speaking of unworldliness in that sense, of 
which it is true of all science and high art, as 
well as of Nature. For all high art is essenti- 
ally unworldliness, and the highest artists 
have been unworldly in aim, and unworldly in 
life. 
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Let us compare the life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
I name him, because there has been given 
recently to the public a life of him in a 
popular form. Let us compare his life 
with the life of Raphael, or Michael Angelo, 
or Beethoven, or Canova. You will be struck 
with this difference, that in Benvenuto Cellini 
there was an entire absence of anything like 
aspiration beyond the Visible and the Seen ; 
but in the life of the others there was the 
strong and perpetual conviction that the things 
seen were the things unreal, and that the things 
unseen were the things real ; there was the 
perpetual desire to realise in a visible form, 
that beauty which the eye had not seen nor the 
ear heard, nor which it had ever entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. I will here 
quote one single passage in illustration of 
this ; it is a translation by Wordsworth him- 
self, from one of the sonnets of Michael Angelo : 
it is simply an illustration of what I have 
said : — 

“ Heaven-born, the soul a heaven-ward course must 
hold ; 

Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 

Ideal form, the universal mould. 

The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend.” 

This is a view of high art : and in this respect 
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poetry, like high art, and like religion, intro- 
duces its votaries into a world of which the 
senses take no cognizance; therefore I now 
maintain that until a man’s eyes have been 
clarified by that power which enables him to 
look beyond the visible ; until — 

“ He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day.” 

poetry — high poetry, like Wordsworth’s — is 
simply and merely unintelligible. 

I will give two or three illustrations of the 
way in which Wordsworth himself looked on 
this subject. The first is in reference to the 
power which there is in splendour and in 
riches to unfit the mind for the contempla- 
tion of invisible and spiritual truths. The 
sonnet I am about to read was written in 
September, 1802, the period during which the 
chief part of the poems I shall read this 
evening were^ written. I believe it was written 
to Coleridge. 

“ Oh ! fnend, I know not which way I must look 
For comfort, being, as 1 am, opprest 
To think that now our life is only drest 
For show ; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom ! — We must run glittering like a brook 
In the open sunshine, or we are unblest : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best : 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us.” 
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The connection of these two things is what I 
wish to fasten your attention upon — 

“ The wealthiest man among us is the best,” 

that being the spirit of society, then — 

“No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us.” 

The second illustration is in reference to what 
is called scandal or gossip. According to 
Wordsworth, this is the highest manifestation of 
a worldly spirit What is it but conversations 
respecting passing events or passing acquaint- 
ances, unappreciated and unelevated by high 
principle ? Wordsworth has written four 
sonnets,* worthy of deep study, on this subject. 
After stating the matter in the first of these, 
in the second he supposes a possible defence 
against this habit of general conversation re- 
specting others, derisively. 

“ 4 Yet life,* you say , 4 is life ; we have seen and see 
And with a living pleasure we describe ; 

And fits of sprightly malice do but bribe 
The languid mind into activity. 

Sound sense, and love itself, and mirth and glee, 

Are fostered by the comment and the gibe.’ ” 

Then comes Wordsworth’s comment : — 

44 Even be it so ; yet still among your tribe, 

Our daily world’s true worldlings, rank not me ! 
Children are blest and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet 
And part far from them : sweetest melodies 
* Personal Talk . 
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Are those that are by distance made more sweet 
Whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, 

He is a slave ; the meanest we can meet ! ” 

To understand this, you must carry in your 
recollection what Wordsworth’s views of child- 
hood and infancy are, as given in the sublime 
u Ode to Immortality.” A child, according to 
Wordsworth, is a being haunted for ever by 
eternal mind. He tells us that “ Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy ” — that the child moves 
perpetually in two worlds : the world that is 
seen right before him, and that terminated in 
another world — a world invisible, the glory 
of which is as from a palace — “ That imperial 
palace whence he came ; ” and that high philo- 
sophy and poetry are nothing but this coming 
back to the simple state of childhood, in which 
we see not merely the thing before us, but the 
thing before us transfigured and irradiated by 
the perception of that higher life : — 

M Children are blest and powerful ; their world lies 
More justly balanced ; partly at their feet, 

And part far from them.” 

Then Wordsworth goes on to show how poetry 
supplies the place which scandal and gossip 
had occupied. 

“ Dreams, books, are each a world : and books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
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There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am, 

To which I listen with a ready ear ; 

Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, — 

The gentle lady married to the Moor ; 

And heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb.” 

In other words, scandal is nothing more than 
inverted love of humanity. An absolute 
necessity, Wordsworth tells us, exists within us 
for personal themes of conversation that have 
reference to human beings, and not to abstract 
principles ; but when that necessity is gratified 
upon the concerns and occupations of those 
immediately around us, which necessarily be- 
come mixed with envy and evil feelings, then 
that necessity is inverted and perverted. So the 
place of detraction or scandal is by the poet 
occupied by personal themes ; as, for example, 
when a man has made the object of his house- 
hold thoughts such characters as Desdemona 
and Spenser’s Una, then he has something 
which may carry his mind to high and true 
principles, beyond the present Then Words- 
worth goes on to say, — 

“ Nor can I not believe but that hereby 

Great gains are mine ; for thus I live remote 
From evil speaking ; rancour, never sought, 
Comes to me not, malignant truth, nor lie. 

Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous 
thought : 

And thus, from day to day my little boat 
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Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably. 

Blessings be with them — and eternal praise, 

Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 

The Poets, who on earth have made us heirs 

Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 

I shall now read you a passage from a letter 
written by Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont, in 
which he answers the objection that his poems 
were not popular, and explains the reason why 
in one sense his poetry never could be popular 
with the world of fashion. 

“ It is impossible that any expectations can 
be lower than mine concerning the immediate 
effect of this little work upon what is called the 
public I do not here take into consideration 
the envy and malevolence, and all the bad 
passions7 which always stand in the way of a 
work of any merit from a living poet ; but 
merely think of the pure, absolute, honest, 
ignorance in which all worldlings of every rank 
and situation must be enveloped, with respect 
to the thoughts, feelings, and images, on which 
the life of my poems depends. The things 
which I have taken, whether from within or 
without — what have they to do with routs, 
dinners, morning calls, hurry from door to door, 
from street to street, on foot or in carriage; 
with Mr Pitt or Mr Fox, Mr Paul or Sir Francis 
Burdett, the Westminster election or the 
borough of Honiton ? In a word — for I cannot 
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stop to make my way through the hurry of 
images that present themselves to me — what 
have they to do with endless talking about 
things nobody cares anything for, except as far 
as their own vanity is concerned, and this with 
persons they care nothing for, but as their 
vanity or selfishness is concerned ? What have 
they to do (to say all at once) with a life 
without love ? In such a life there can be no 
thought ; for we have no thoughts (save 
thoughts of pain), but as far as we have love 
and admiration. 

“ It is an awful truth that there neither is, nor 
can be, any genuine enjoyment of poetry among 
nineteen out of twenty of those persons who 
live, or wish to live, in the broad light of the 
world — among those who either are, or are 
striving to make themselves, people of can - 
sideration in society. This is a truth, and an 
awful one ; because to be incapable of a feeling 
of poetry, in my sense of the word, is to be 
without love of human nature and reverence for 
God. 

“Upon this I shall insist elsewhere ; at present, 
let me confine myself to my object, which is to 
make you, my dear friend, as easy-hearted as 
myself with respect to these poems. Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception : of what 
moment is that, compared with what I trust is 
their destiny ? — to console the afflicted ; to add 
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sunshine to daylight, by making the happy 
happier ; to teach the young and the gracious 
of every age to see, to think, and feel, and 
therefore to become more actively and securely 
virtuous — this is their office, which I trust they 
will faithfully perform, long after we (that is, 
all that is mortal of us) are mouldered in our 
graves.” 

And then, after some striking criticisms and 
analyses of his own poetry, he continues : — 

“ Be assured that the decision of these persons 
has nothing to do with the question ; they are 
altogether incompetent judges. These people, 
in the senseless hurry of their idle lives, do not 
read books ; they merely snatch a glance at 
them that they may talk about them. And 
even if this were not so, never forget what, I 
believe, was observed to you by Coleridge — 
that every great and original writer, in pro- 
portion as he is great or original, must himself 
create the taste by which he is to be relished ; 
he must teach the art by which he is to be seen ; 
this, in a certain degree, even to all persons, 
however wise and pure may be their lives, and 
however unvitiated their taste. But for those 
who dip into books in order to give an opinion 
of them, or talk about them to take up an 
opinion — for this multitude of unhappy, and 
misguided, and misguiding beings, an entire 
regeneration must be produced ; and if this be 
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possible, it must be a work of time. To conclude, 
my ears are stone-dead to this idle buzz, and 
my flesh as insensible as iron to these petty 
stings ; and, after what I have said, I am sure 
yours will be the same. I doubt not that you 
will share with me an invincible confidence that 
my writings (and among them these little 
poems) will co-operate with the benign tend- 
encies in human nature and society, wherever 
found ; and that they will, in their degree, be 
efficacious in making men wiser, better, and 
happier.” 

In a subsequent letter to Sir George 
Beaumont, he says, “ Let the poet first consult 
his own heart, as I have done, and leave the 
rest to posterity — to, I hope, an improving 
posterity. ... I have not written down to the 
level of superficial observers, and unthinking 
minds. Every great poet is a teacher : I wish 
either to be considered as a teacher, or nothing.” 

So far have I tried to prove my point If my 
allegations are true, then it follows that a man 
whose life is choked up by splendour and by 
riches — a man whose sympathies are perverted 
by detraction and by gossip — a man whose 
object is in life to have for himself merely a 
position in what is called fashionable life — such 
a man is simply incapable of understanding the 
highest poetry. 

The second qualification I shall name for the 
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appreciation of poetry is, feelings trained and 
disciplined by the truth of Nature. Let us 
understand this matter. Poetry represents 
things, not as they are, but as they seem ; and 
herein it coincides with all high art, for the 
difference between science and poetry is this — 
that science and philosophy endeavour to give 
to us things as they are, art and poetry re- 
present to us things as they seem. Let us 
take a simple illustration. The painter repre- 
sents his distant mountains blue, he gives us the 
distant circle in the oval of perspective, not 
because they are so, but because they seem so. 

Now, in the same way, just as there are per- 
verted senses to which all things seem unreal, 
and diseased or morbid senses to which, for ex- 
ample, there is no difference between green and 
scarlet, and as a man who has represented the 
glaring and glittering as beautiful, would yet 
find many who admired him, so, in the same 
way, in a matter of taste or poetry, there will 
be found minds perverted by convention, or 
injured by mere position, to whom Humanity 
and the Universe will not appear in their true 
colours, but rather falsely. Mere poets of 
fashion will have their admirers, just so far as 
there are those who are found like them, and 
just so far as their powers are great For it 
must be remembered that if a thing seems 
such to a man, and he has the art of represent- 
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ing it as it seems, he is a great poet in the first 
instance, and if a man has that power to an 
eminent degree, he is a greater poet; but the 
question whether he is a true poet or not 
depends not upon how what he represented 
appeared to him, but upon the question whether 
it ought so to have appeared to him, or whether 
it does so appear to human nature in its most 
unsophisticated and purest mood. Then comes 
the difficulty : what shall be the test ? If things 
seem to one man thus, and if they seem to 
another man thus, who shall tell us which is 
true and which is false poetry, and bring us 
back to a standard by which we may determine 
what is the judgment of human nature in its 
most unsophisticated mood? The tests are 
two. The first is feelings disciplined by Nature, 
the second is feelings disciplined through the 
minds of the acknowledged great masters and 
poets. The first test I have named is feelings 
disciplined by Nature ; for as in matters of art, 
there are a variety of tastes ; it does not 
necessarily follow that there is no real test or 
standard of taste. 

And just as the real standard is not the 
standard of the mass — is not judged by the 
majority of votes, but is decided by the few — 
so, in matters of poetry, it is not by the mass 
or by the majority of votes that these things can 
be tested ; but they are to be tested by the 
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pure, and simple, and true in heart — by those 
who, all their life long, have been occupied in 
the discipline of feeling : for in early life poetry 
is a love, a passion ; we care not for quality, we 
care only for quantity ; the majesty and pomp 
of diction delight us ; we love the mere melli- 
fluous flow of the rhyme : and this any one will 
understand who has heard the boy in the play- 
ground spouting, in school-boy phraseology, 
his sonorous verses. And so, as life goes on, 
this passion passes ; the love for poetry wanes, 
the mystic joy dies with our childhood, and 
other and more real objects in life and business 
occupy our attention. After twenty a man no 
longer loves poetry passionately, and at fifty or 
sixty, if you apply to a man for his judgment, 
you will find it to be that which was his when 
a boy. The thirty years that have intervened 
have been spent in undisciplined feeling, and 
the taste of the boy is still that of the man — 
imperfect and undisciplined. 

The other test to which I will refer is the 
judgment of the mind that has been formed on 
the highest models. The first test I have 
spoken of is, of course, Nature seen and felt at 
first hand ; the second test is Nature seen 
through the eyes of those who by universal 
consent are reckoned to have seen Nature 
best ; and without these it is utterly impossible 
that a man can judge well. 
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“ These two things, contradictory as they 
seem, must go together — manly dependence 
and manly independence, manly reliance and 
manly self-reliance. Nor can there be given to 
a thinking man any higher or wiser rule than 
this — to trust to the judgment of those who 
from all ages have been reckoned great ; and if 
he finds that any disparity or difference exists 
between his judgment and theirs, let him, in all 
modesty, take it for granted that the fault lies 
in him and not in them ; for, as a great poet 
interprets himself to us, he is himself necessary 
to himself, and we must love him ere to us he 
will seem worthy of our love.” These lines are 
Wordsworth's, and of no man are they more 
true than of himself. If you come to Words- 
worth in order to find fault, and criticise, and 
discover passages that can be turned into 
ridicule or parodied, you will find abundant 
materials for your mood ; but if, on the other 
hand, in reliance on the judgment of some of 
the best and wisest of this age, you will take it 
for granted that there is something there to 
learn, and that he can and will teach you how 
to think and how to feel, I answer for it you 
will not go away disappointed. 

And here lies the great difficulty, the peculiar 
difficulty of our age ; that it is an age of cant 
without love, of criticism without reverence. 
You read the magazines, and the quarterlies, 
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and the daily newspapers, you see some slashing 
article, and after you have perused that article, 
in which the claims of some great writer have 
been discussed cursorily and superficially, you 
take it for granted that you understand, and can 
form a judgment upon the matter ; and yet, all 
the while, very likely that article has been 
written by some clever, flippant young man, to 
whom, for his own misfortune and for the 
misfortune of the public, the literary department 
has been committed. What we want is the old 
spirit of our forefathers ; the firm conviction that 
not by criticism, but by sympathy, we must 
understand : what we want is more reverence, 
more love, more humanity, more depth. 

The third qualification I shall name for an 
appreciation of poetry is, a certain delicacy and 
depth of feeling. I do not say that this is 
necessary for all poets, — nay, even for some of 
the highest it is not necessary; for the epic 
poet appeals to all minds, he describes things 
which are applicable to all ; the dramatic poet 
appeals to all, because, although unquestionably 
some of his characters move in an atmosphere 
that is unintelligible to the mass, yet in the multi- 
plicity of characters he produces there must be 
a majority that are intelligible to all ; the poet 
of passion appeals to all, because passions are 
common to us all. It does not require, for 
example, much delicacy or profoundness to 
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understand and feel the writings of Anacreon 
Moore ; but there are poets who give us truths 
which none can appreciate but those who have 
been engaged in watching faithfully the order 
in which feelings succeed each other, the suc- 
cessions of our inner life, the way in which 
things appear in this world when presented 
to our mind in our highest state. No man 
needs this discipline and preparation more 
than the student of Wordsworth, for he gives to 
us the subtle and pure and delicate and refined 
succession of human feelings, of which the mind 
is scarcely conscious, except at the moment when 
the figure is before us, and we are listening with 
stilled breath to the mysterious march of our 
inner life. 

I will now proceed to give you a few ex- 
amples of this; but you will observe that I 
labour under peculiar disadvantages in doing 
so; for just in proportion as thoughts are 
delicate, and refined, and subtle, exactly in the 
same proportion are they unfit for public ex- 
position : they may be fitted for the closet, the 
study, and for private reading, but they are 
not fitted for a public room ; therefore, the 
most exquisite productions of Wordsworth I 
shall not bring before you now ; all I shall 
read to you will be some that will give 
you a conception of what I have stated. For 
example, I quote one passage in which the 
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poet describes the consecrating effects of early 
dawn : — 

“ What soul was his when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light ! He look’d— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass, beneath him lay 
v In gladness and deep joy. The clouds were touch’d, 
And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form 
All melted into him ; They swallowed up 
His animal being ; In them did he live, 

And by them did he live ; They were his life. 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the Living God. 

Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired : 

No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request : 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! ” 

There is nothing in these lines except we 
have the heart to feel them. No man can 
understand or feel those lines who has led a 
slothful life, or who has not at one time or 
other loved to rise early, — no man who, in his 
early walks, has not mingled with a love of 
poetry a deep religious sense, who has not felt 
the consecrating effects of early dawn, or who has 
not at one time or another, in his early days, in a 
moment of deep enthusiasm, knelt down amidst 
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the glories of Nature, as the ancient patriarch 
knelt, canopied only by the sky above him, and 
feeling that none were awake but the Creator 
and himself, — bowed down to consecrate and 
offer up the whole of his life, experiencing also 
a strange, and awful, and mysterious feeling, 
as if a Hand invisible was laid upon his brow, 
accepting the consecration and the sacrifice. 

In order to understand the next passage I 
shall quote, I must remind you of the way in 
which the ancient Pagans represented the same 
feeling. Most persons here, either through the 
originals, if they are acquainted with them, or 
through the translations, which in these times 
have multiplied, will remember how the ancient 
Pagan poets loved to represent some anecdote 
of a huntsman or shepherd, who, in passing 
through a wood and plucking some herb or 
cutting down some branch, has started to see 
drops of human blood issue from it, or at 
hearing a human voice proclaiming that he had 
done injury to some imprisoned human life in 
that tree. It was so that the ancients ex- 
pressed their feelings of the deep sacredness of 
that life that there is in Nature. Now, let us 
see how Wordsworth expresses this. As usual, 
and as we might have expected, he brings it 
before us by a simple anecdote of his childhood, 
when he went out nutting. He tells us how, 
in early boyhood, he went out to seek for nuts, 
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and came to a hazel-tree set far in the thicket 
of a wood, which never had been entered by the 
profane steps of boyhood before — as he ex- 
presses it, “ A virgin scene.” He describes how 
he eyed with delight the clusters of white nuts 
hanging from the branches, and with exquisite 
fidelity to nature, — he tells us how he sat upon 
a bank and dallied with the promised feast, as 
we sometimes dally with a letter we have long 
expected, and which we know is now our own. 
At last the boy rose, tore down the boughs, and 
on seeing all the ravage and desolation he had 
caused by his intrusion, there came over him 
a feeling of deep remorse. 

“ And unless I now 
Confound my present feelings with the past ; 

Ere from the mutilated bower I turned 
Exulting, rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I felt a sense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and saw the intruding sky. — 
Then, dearest maiden, move along these shades 
In gentleness of heart ; with gentle hand 
Touch — for there is a spirit in the wood.” 

I preface the third illustration that I shall 
offer, by a remark reminding you that these 
scenes of Nature become, as it were, a possession 
of the memory. The value of having felt 
Nature in her loveliness or in her grandeur is 
not in the pleasure and intense enjoyment that 
was then and there experienced, but in this 
fact, that we have thenceforward gained some- 
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thing that will not be put aside ; a remembrance 
that will form a great part of our future life. 
Now, all of us, — any man who has seen the 
Alps, or who has seen an American hurricane, 
can understand this so far as Nature's grandeur 
is concerned ; but Wordsworth, as usual, shows 
us how our daily life and most ordinary being is 
made up of such recollections ; and, as usual, he 
selects a very simple anecdote to illustrate this : 
it is taken from a circumstance that occurred 
to him when on a journey with his sister on 
the lake of Ullswater ; they came upon a scene 
which, perhaps, few but himself would have 
observed. The margin of the lake was fringed 
for a long distance with golden daffodils, 

u Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. ,, 

And then, after describing this in very simple 
language, these lines occur : — 

“ The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company : 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 

“ For oft, when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 1 ’ 
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Now, I will give you a specimen of shallow 
criticism. In a well-known Review for the 
current quarter there is a review of Wordsworth ; 
and among other passages there is one in which 
the reviewer, with a flippancy which character- 
izes the whole of the article, remarks that the 
passage which has just been read is nothing 
more than a versified version of a certain entry 
in Miss Wordsworth’s journal. How stands 
the fact ? It is unquestionably true that there 
was an entry in Miss Wordsworth’s journal, 
written in very striking prose, of the same sight 
which her brother and herself had seen ; it is 
quite true that the first two stanzas and the 
greater part of the third were nothing more 
than Miss Wordsworth’s very beautiful prose 
put into very beautiful verse. So far then, if 
you strike off the last stanza and the two lines 
of the stanza preceding it, you have nothing 
more than a versified version of the entry in Miss 
Wordsworth’s journal ; but then, the last stanza 
contains the very idea of all, towards which all 
tended, and without which the piece would not 
have been poetry at all. What would you 
think of a man who denied to Shakspere the 
praise of originality, on the ground that his 
plays were chiefly constructed from some ancient 
chronicler, Holingshed, for example, or taken 
from the plot of some old play, and that in 
every play he had incorporated some hundred 
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lines of the old play? What has Shakspere 
added ? Only the genius : he has only added 
the breath and life which made the dry bones 
of the skeleton live. What has Wordsworth 
added? He has added nothing except the 
poetry : nothing but the thought, the one lovely 
thought, which redeems the whole. 

Now, I have quoted the passages you have 
heard, in order to call your attention to the 
subtle perception and the exquisite delicacy 
which is in them. I have reminded you of the 
difficulty I encounter in bringing them before a 
public audience. In reading Wordsworth the 
sensation is as the sensation of the pure water 
drinker, whose palate is so refined that he can 
distinguish between rill and rill, river and river, 
fountain and fountain, as compared with the 
obtuser sensation of him who has destroyed 
the delicacy of his palate by grosser libations, 
and who can distinguish no difference between 
water and water, because to him all pure things 
are equally insipid. It is like listening to the 
mysterious music in the conch sea shell, which 
is so delicate and refined that we are uncertain 
whether it is the music and sound of the shell, 
or merely the pulses throbbing in our own ear ; 
it is like watching the quivering rays of fleeting 
light that shoot up to heaven as we are looking 
at the sunset ; so fine, so exquisitely touching 
is the sense of feeling, that we doubt whether 
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it is reality we are gazing upon at all, or 
whether it is not merely an image created by 
the power and the trembling of our own inner 
imagination. 

I will pass on, now, in the second place, to 
consider the life of Wordsworth, so far as it 
may be considered to have affected his poetry. 
We all know that Wordsworth was remarkable 
for certain theories of poetry, which, in his 
time, when they first appeared, were considered 
new, heterodox, heretical. On a future occasion 
I hope to examine these; at present, I am 
bound to endeavour to investigate the question, 
how far Wordsworth's life and Wordsworth’s 
character may be supposed to have formed, 
or, at all events, modified, these conclusions. 

Now, first of all, I will remark that Words- 
worth’s was a life of contemplation, not of 
action, and therein differed from Arnold’s of 
Rugby. Arnold of Rugby is the type of English 
action ; Wordsworth is the type of English 
thought. If you look at the portraits of the two 
men, you will distinguish this difference. In one 
there is concentrativeness, energy, proclaimed ; 
in the eye of the other there is vacancy, dreami- 
ness. The life of Wordsworth was the life of a 
recluse. In these days it is the fashion to talk of 
the dignity of work as the one sole aim and end 
of human life, and foremost in proclaiming this 
as a great truth we find Thomas Carlyle. Every 
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man who pretends in any degree to have 
studied the manifold tendencies of this age will 
be familiar with the writings of Carlyle, and 
there can be no man who has studied them who 
does not recollect the vivid and eloquent passage 
in which Carlyle speaks of the sacredness of 
work. Now, it appears to me, that this word is 
passing almost into cant among the disciples of 
Carlyle ; and even with Carlyle himself in 
these Latter-day pamphlets, in which he speaks 
of everything and every one not engaged in 
present work, as if the sooner they were out of 
this work-a-day world the better. In opposi- 
tion to this, I believe that as the vocation of 
some is naturally work, so the vocation, the 
heaven-born vocation of others, is naturally 
contemplation. 

In very early times human life was divided 
into seven parts, whereof six were given to 
work and one to rest, and both of these were 
maintained equally sacred — sacred work and 
sacred rest ; and it is not uprooting that great 
principle, but carrying it out in its spirit, to say 
— that as of the seven parts of human life the 
majority belonged to work, so should a fraction 
be dedicated to rest ; that though it is true of 
the majority that the life-law is work, yet it is 
also true that there is a fraction to whom by 
nature the life-law is the law of contemplation. 
But let no one suppose thatcontemplation, in the 
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Wordsworthian sense of the word, is listlessness 
or inaction. There is a sweat of the brain, 
and a sweat of the heart, be well assured — 
working-men especially — as much as there is 
a sweat of the brow ; and contemplation, in 
Wordsworth's sense of the word, is the dedicat- 
ing a life to the hard and severe inner work of 
brain : it is the retiring from the world, in order 
to fit the spirit to do its work. 

Let us understand what this work was which 
Wordsworth proposed to himself. At the 
period when Wordsworth came upon the stage, 
there were two great tendencies — and, in some 
respects, evil tendencies — which civilisation and 
modern society were beginning to develop. 
The first of these was the accumulation of 
wealth ; the second was the division of labour. 

I am not going to speak of the accumulation 
of wealth as a fanatic. I know some who say 
with reference to wealth and capital, that 
wealth is a necessary ingredient in the produc- 
tion of things, of which labour is the other 
ingredient, and without which labour will be 
altogether useless. I know that no nation has 
ever risen to greatness without accumulated 
capital; and yet, notwithstanding this, there 
is a crisis in the history of nations — and a 
dangerous crisis it is — when the aristocracy of 
birth has been succeeded by the aristocracy of 
wealth : and a great historian tells us, that no 
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nation has ever yet reached that crisis, without 
having already begun its downward progress 
towards deterioration. 

There are chiefly, I believe, three influences 
counter-active of that great danger, accumulated 
wealth. The first is religion, the second is 
hereditary rank, and the third is the influence 
of men of contemplative lives. The first is 
religion, of which, as belonging to another 
place, for the sake of reverence, I will not speak 
here. The second counteracting influence to 
accumulated wealth is hereditary rank. It is 
not generally the fashion in the present day to 
speak highly of rank, much less before the 
members of an Athenaeum or of a Working 
Man’s Institute; it is the fashion, rather, to speak 
of our common Humanity, and to deprecate 
Rank ; and good and right it is that common 
Humanity should be dignified, and elevated far 
above the distinction of convention and all the 
arbitrary and artificial differences of class ; and 
yet, after all this, in an age when it certainly is 
not the fashion to speak well of hereditary 
rank, it is well for us all to remember the 
advantages that have accrued to us in the past, 
from that hereditary rank. I will say that 
Rank is a power in itself more spiritual, because 
less tangible, than the power of wealth. The 
man who commands others by the extent of 
his broad acres, or by the number of his bales 
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of cotton, rules them by a power more degrad- 
ing and more earthly than he who rules them 
simply by the prestige of long hereditary claims. 

You all remember how well Sir Walter Scott 
has described this power as existing more 
strongly among the Highlanders of Scotland 
than in any other nation. In the “ Fair Maid 
of Perth,” for example, in the contest between 
the clans, you will remember how every clans- 
man dedicated himself to certain death for the 
sake of his chieftain, and how a young man, 
with no wealth, unknown before, nay, having in 
himself no intrinsic worth or goodness, obtained 
a loyalty and devotion that royalty itself could 
scarcely win ; a devotion and love that all the 
wealth of the burghers of Perth never could 
have purchased : and you feel that so long as 
there was such a power in Scotland it was 
impossible that the burghers of Perth, with all 
their wealth, could obtain undisputed pre- 
dominancy. So long as this power exists, the 
power of wealth has something to be thrown 
in the scale against it ; and therefore it is that, 
with feelings strong on the side of human 
progress, and with but little reverence for 
mushroom rank, I am yet free to acknowledge 
that I feel sometimes a pang, when I hear or 
read of the extinction of great names, grey with 
the hoar of innumerable ages — sorrow, when I 
read in paper after paper of the passing of 
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great ancestral estates under the hammer of 
the auctioneer ; and for this reason, that in 
every such case I feel that there is one more 
sword gone that would have helped us in the 
battle which we must all fight against the 
superstitious idolatry of Wealth. 

The third counteracting influence is the 
existence of men of contemplative minds — 
men of science and philosophy. You may call 
them useless ; but they are men whose vocation 
elevates them above the existing world, and 
makes them indifferent to show and splendour, 
and therefore they can throw their influence 
and weight in the scale against the aristocracy 
of wealth. The other evil I have spoken of, I 
called the division of labour : and here, again, 
I speak not as a fanatic. Political economists, 
Adam Smith, for example, tell us that in the 
fabrication of a pin, from ten to eighteen men 
are required. One cuts the wire, another draws 
it, a third points it, three are required to make 
the head, another to polish it, and it is a 
separate work even to put the pin into the 
paper. And now, we know the advantage of 
all this. 

The political economist tells us, that ten 
such men working together can make in a 
single day forty or fifty thousand pins, whereas, 
had they worked separately, they could scarcely 
have made ten. We all know the advantage 
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of this; we know that a man becomes more 
expert by directing his whole attention to one 
particular branch of a trade than by wasting it 
on many; we know that time is thus saved, 
which would otherwise be spent in going from 
one work to another; we know that the in- 
ventive faculty is consequently quickened, 
because a man who is for ever considering one 
subject only, is also enabled to occupy his 
attention with the thought as to how the 
operation can be most simplified. These are 
great advantages ; yet no man can persuade me 
that with these advantages there are not also 
great disadvantages to the inner life of the man 
so engaged. We get a perfect pin, but we get 
most imperfect men , for while one man is 
engaged in polishing the pin, and another is 
engaged in sharpening it, what have we? We 
have nothing more in the man than a pin- 
polisher ; we have sacrificed the man to the pin. 

In some of the States of Western America, 
we are told of men who, by the very facts of 
their position, are compelled to clear their own 
ground, to sow and reap it with their own 
hands, to thatch and build their own cottages, 
and to break and shoe their own horses, and 
who give a great deal of attention, notwith- 
standing, to the consideration of great ques- 
tions, commercial and political. This is, no 
doubt, an imperfect society, for everything is 
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incomplete ; and yet travellers tell us that 
there are nowhere such specimens of Humanity; 
that the men have not only large brains and 
large muscles, but both these joined together. 
On the one hand, then, we have a more com- 
plete society and a less complete individual ; 
on the other hand, we have a more complete 
individual and a less complete society. This is 
the disadvantage, this is the high price we must 
pay for all civilisation and progress; in the 
words of Tennyson, “The individual withers 
and the world is more and more.” And, then, 
life is so divided ; we have the dentist and the 
oculist, but they are only the dentist and the 
oculist ; we have the clergyman and the 
farmer, but the farmer knows nothing of the 
clergyman; and is it not a charge brought 
against the clergy at this very moment, that 
they are clergymen and nothing more ? 

No man felt these two dangers more than 
Wordsworth felt them ; he felt himself called 
upon to do battle against the evils of his age ; 
he acknowledged that he had received a com- 
mission and consecration ; he was, as we have 
already heard, “ a consecrated spirit : ” and yet 
he took a fair and just measure of his own 
powers ; he knew well that his work was not to 
be done on the platform, in the pulpit, or in the 
senate. He retired to his own mountains, and 
there, amidst the regenerating influences of 
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nature, where all was real, he tried to discipline 
his own heart in order that he might be en- 
abled to look calmly and truly on the manifold 
aspects of human life. And from that solitude 
there came from time to time a calm clear 
voice, calling his countrymen back to simplicity 
and truth, proclaiming the dignity and the 
simplicity in feeling of our primitive nature : in 
opposition to the superstitious idolatry of wealth, 
proclaiming from time to time that a man’s life 
consists not in the abundance of the things he 
possesses : in opposition to the danger arising 
from divided employment and occupations, 
proclaiming the sanctity of each separate 
human soul, and asserting, in defiance of the 
manufacturer, who called men “hands,” that 
every man was not a “ hand,” but a living soul. 

It was in this way that Wordsworth advocated 
the truth of poetry. He did a great, and high, 
and holy work, the value of which must not be 
calculated nor measured by his success, but by 
its truth. The work Wordsworth did, and I 
say it in all reverence, was the work which the 
Baptist did when he came to the pleasure-laden 
citizens of Jerusalem to work a reformation ; it 
was the work which Milton tried to do, when 
he raised that clear, calm voice of his to call 
back his countrymen to simpler manners and 
to simpler laws. That was what Wordsworth 
did, or tried to do ; and the language in which 
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he has described Milton might with great truth 
be applied to Wordsworth himself : — 

“ Milton ! thou should’st be living at this hour : 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

Oh ! raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power, 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart : 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 

I will now read to you one or two passages in 
which Wordsworth shows the power of this life 
of contemplation. The first I shall read is one 
written by Wordsworth soon after the Conven- 
tion of Cintra. According to Wordsworth’s 
view, England had been guilty in that Conven- 
tion of great selfishness. It appeared to 
Wordsworth that, instead of using the oppor- 
tunity given her to ransom Portugal and Spain, 
she had consulted her own selfishness, and 
allowed her enemy, the French, to escape with 
a retreat almost equal to victory. In conse- 
quence of this, Wordsworth wrote a tract, in 
one passage of which he defended himself 
for pretending to judge of such matters:— 
He says, 14 The evidence to which I have made 
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appeal, in order to establish the truth, is not 
locked up in cabinets, but is accessible to all ; 
as it exists in the bosoms of men — in the 
appearances and intercourse of daily life — in 
the details of passing events — and in general 
history. And more especially in its right 
import within the reach of him who, taking no 
part in public measures, and having no concern 
in the changes of things but as they affect what 
is most precious in his country and humanity, 
will doubtless be more alive to those genuine 
sensations which are the materials of sound 
judgment. Nor is it to be overlooked, that 
such a man may have more leisure (and 
probably will have a stronger inclination) to 
communicate with the records of past ages.” 

I will take one other passage, in which, 
judging of the affairs of Spain with almost 
perfect nicety, Wordsworth again appealed to 
the power and right given to him, by contem- 
plation, to judge of such a subject : — 

“ Not mid the world’s vain objects, that enslave 
The free-born soul — that world whose vaunted skill 
In selfish interest perverts the will, 

Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave — 
Not there ; but in dark wood, and rocky cave, 

And hollow vale, which foaming torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds, that never shall be still : 
Here, mighty nature ! in this school sublime, 

I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain, 
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For her consult the auguries of time ; 

And through the human heart explore my way, 

And look and listen — gathering, whence I may, 
Triumph and thoughts no bondage can restrain ” 

Tke second great feature in Wordsworth’s 
life and history was his fidelity to himself. 
Early in life he felt himself a consecrated spirit, 
bound to be such, else sinning greatly. He 
said that he made no vows, but that, unknown 
to him, vows were made for him. Wordsworth 
felt that he had what we call in modem times a 
vocation or a mission, and no man was ever 
more true to his vocation than Wordsworth : he 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision ; he 
recognised the voice within him and obeyed it ; 
and no wish for popularity, no dazzling invita- 
tions to a brighter life, could ever make him 
break his vows or leave his solitude. The 
generosity of a few private friends, — Calvert, 
Beaumont, Lord Lonsdale, — enabled him to 
live in retirement ; but when he was afterwards 
invited to leave his seclusion for a town life he 
refused, because he felt that that would destroy 
the simplicity he was cultivating. 

Wordsworth was no copyist ; upon himself 
he formed himself. He took no model ; he 
took the powers and light which were in him, 
and worked them out. This will account for 
what some writers called the fanatical egotism 
of the Lake writers. Egotism, if you will ; but 
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there is many a man who is wasting his energies 
who has, nevertheless, the power within him to 
be something, if he will only not try to be 
something which he cannot be — if he will only 
be content to be what he is within himself, 
instead of aiming at some model it is impossible 
for him ever to realise. Abstractedly, no doubt, 
the armour of the warrior was better than the 
sling of the shepherd ; but for the shepherd the 
shepherd’s sling was best And so Wordsworth 
worked out his history, destiny, and life ; and, 
after all, when you look at it, in his case, it was 
not egotism. Wordsworth said that lie made 
no vows ; vows were made for him. And here 
is the difference between the egotist and the 
humility of the great man : the egotist is ever 
speaking and thinking of that which belongs to 
himself alone and comes from himself; but the 
great man, when speaking of himself, or think- 
ing of himself, is convinced that which is in him 
is not his own, but a Voice to which he must 
listen, and to which, at his peril, he must yield 
obedience. There has ever been to me something 
exceedingly sublime in the spectacle of Words- 
worth, through obloquy, through long years, 
through contempt, still persevering in his calm, 
consistent course — something sublime in those 
expressions which afterwards turned out to be 
a prophecy, in which, indifferent to present 
popularity, he looked towards the future. His 
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friends, who loved him, his brothers, who adored 
him, were unsatisfied with the public opinion. 
“ Make yourselves at rest respecting me,” said 
Wordsworth; *1 speak the truths the world 
must feel at last” There are not many passages 
in Wordsworth’s Works that bear upon his feel- 
ings during this time, and there is only one 
passage I will read to you now. It is that ode 
he wrote to Haydon : — 

“ High is our calling, friend ! — Creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, ^ 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 

Demands the service of a mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 

Heroically fashioned — to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And, oh I when nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for a bright reward, 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness : 

Great is the glory, for the strife is hard ! ” 

This brings me to consider Wordsworth in his 
success as a poet. The cause of Wordsworth, 
which was desperate once, is triumphant now ; 
and yet it is well to look back to fifty years ago, 
and to remember how it was with him then. 
Wordsworth’s biographer informs us that be- 
tween 1807 and 1815 there was not one edition 
of his works called for. The different reviews 
sneered at him, Jeffrey lashed him, Byron tried 
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to annihilate him ; and it was in reference to 
some such attempt of Byron that Southey said, 
“ He crush the Excursion ! he might as well 
attempt to crush Mount Skiddaw!” It was 
about that time that Fox returned a calm, cold, 
unsympathising answer to the enclosure of a 
volume of Wordsworth’s poems which Words- 
worth had sent; and then also occurred one 
circumstance which is full of significance. 
Cottle, the bookseller, of Bristol, made over his 
stock and effects to the Messrs Longman, and 
it was necessary to take an inventory of the 
stock, and in that inventory was found one 
volume noted down as worth “ nil? That 
volume contained the lyric poems of Wordsworth ; 
and it may be well, also, to say that it contained 
first of all Coleridge’s poem of the Ancient 
Mariner, and afterwards those exquisite lines 
of Wordsworth on Revisiting Tintern Abbey. 

Thirty years after this, the then Prime 
Minister of England, Sir Robert Peel, in a letter 
full of dignified, and touching, and graceful 
feeling, proffered to Wordsworth the Laureate- 
ship of England ; acknowledging, in addition, 
that though he had mentioned the subject not 
to few, but to many persons, and not to men of 
small, but to men of great reputation, there was 
but one unanimous opinion, that the selection 
was the only one that could be made. 

I remember myself one of the most public 
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exhibitions of this change in public feeling. It 
was my lot, during a short university career, to 
witness a transition and a reaction, or revulsion, 
of public feeling, with respect to two great men 
whom I have already mentioned and contrasted. 
The first of these was one who was every inch a 
man — Arnold of Rugby. You will all recollect 
how in his earlier life Arnold was covered with 
suspicion and obloquy ; how the wise men of his 
day charged him with latitudinarianism, and I 
know not with how many other heresies. But 
the public opinion altered, and he came to 
Oxford and read lectures on Modem History. 
Such a scene had not been seen in Oxford 
before. The lecture-room was too small; all 
adjourned to the Oxford theatre ; and all that 
was most brilliant, all that was most wise and 
most distinguished, gathered together there. 
He walked up to the rostrum with a quiet step 
and manly dignity. Those who had loved him 
when all the world despised him, felt that, at 
last, the hour of their triumph had come. But 
there was something deeper than any personal 
triumph they could enjoy ; and those who saw 
him then will not soon forget the lesson read to 
them by his calm, dignified, simple step, — a 
lesson teaching them the utter worthlessness 
of unpopularity or of popularity as a test of 
manhood’s worth. 

The second occasion was when, in the same 
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theatre, Wordsworth came forward to receive 
his honorary degree. Scarcely had his name 
been pronounced, than from three thousand 
voices at once, there broke forth a burst of 
applause, echoed and taken up again and again 
when it seemed about to die away, and that 
thrice repeated — a cry in which 

“ Old England’s heart and voice unite, 

Whether she hail the wine cup or the fight, 

Or bid each hand be strong, or bid each heart be light* 

There were young eyes there, filled with an 
emotion of which they had no need to be 
ashamed; there were hearts beating with the 
proud feeling of triumph, that, at last, the world 
had recognised the merit of the man they 
had loved so long, and acknowledged as their 
teacher; and yet, when that noise was protracted, 
there came a reaction in their feelings, and they 
began to perceive that that was not, after all, 
the true reward and recompense for all that 
Wordsworth had done for England : it seemed 
as if all that noise was vulgarizing the poet ; it 
seemed more natural and desirable, to think of 
him afar off in his simple dales and mountains, 
the high priest of Nature, weaving in honoured 
poverty his songs to liberty and truth, than to 
see him there clad in a scarlet robe and be- 
spattered with applause. Two young men went 
home together, part of the way in silence, and 
one only gave expression to the feelings of the 
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other when he quoted those well-known, trite, 
and often-quoted lines, — lines full of deepest 
truth — 

“ The self-approving hour whole worlds outweighs 
Of stupid starers and of loud huzzas : 

And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels.” 

The last thing I shall remark on respecting 
Wordsworth’s life was Wordsworth’s con- 
sistency. I shall here quote a passage in which 
he alludes to the change brought against him 
of having deserted his former opinions. “I 
should think that I had lived to little purpose 
if my notions on the subject of government had 
undergone no modification : my youth must, in 
that case, have been without enthusiasm, and 
my manhood endued with small capability of 
profiting by reflection. If I were addressing 
those who have dealt so liberally with the words 
renegade, apostate, etc., I should retort the 
charge upon them, and say, you have been de- 
luded by places and persons , while I have stuck 
to principles .” It may appear to many persons 
a desperate thing to defend Wordsworth’s con- 
sistency in the very teeth of facts; for it is 
unquestionable that in his early life Wordsworth 
was a Republican, and sympathized with the 
French Revolution, and that in his later life he 
wrote lines of stem condemnation for its ex- 
cesses. It is unquestionable, moreover, that in 
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early life Wordsworth rebelled against anything 
like ecclesiastical discipline ; that he could not 
even bear the morning and evening prayers at 
chapel, and yet that in later life he wrote a 
large number of Ecclesiastical sonnets, of which 
I will at present only quote one on Archbishop 
Laud — 

“ Prejudged by foes determined not to spare 
An old weak man for vengeance thrown aside, 

Laud, ‘in the painful art of dying* tried, 

(Like a poor bird entangled in a snare, 

Whose heart still flutters, though his wings forbear 
To stir in useless struggle), hath relied 
On hope that conscious innocence supplied, 

And in his prison breathes celestial air. 

Why tarries then thy chariot ? wherefore stay, 

O Death ! the ensanguined yet triumphant wheels, 
Which thou preparest, full often to convey 
(What time a state with maddening faction reels) 
The saint or patriot to the world that heals 
All wounds, all perturbations doth allay.” * 

* Wordsworth appended to this sonnet the following note, 
which is given entire to show the strength of his opinion on this 
subject : — 

“ In this age a word cannot be said in praise of Land, or 
even in compassion for his fate, without incurring a charge of 
bigotry ; but fearless of such imputation, I concur with Hume, 
* that it is sufficient for his vindication to observe that his errors 
were the most excusable of all those which prevailed during 
that zealous period.’ A key to the right understanding of those 
parts of his conduct that brought the most odium upon him in 
his own time, may be found in the following passage of his 
speech before the bar of the House of Peers : * Ever since I 
came in place, I have laboured nothing more than that the ex- 
ternal publick worship of God, so much slighted in divers parts 
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So that Wordsworth began as a Republican and 
ended as a Tory ; he began in defiance of every- 
thing ecclesiastical, and ended as a High Church- 
man. This change has been viewed by persons 
of different parties with different sentiments. 
To some, as to the poet Shelley, it appeared 
an apostacy from the purity of his earlier 
principles ; to others, as if the sacredness of his 
earlier principles had been ripened with the 
mellowed strength of manly life. Among these 
last is his biographer, Dr Wordsworth ; and it 
is curious to see what pains he has taken to 
point to some passage by which the evil of an- 
other might be modified — aiming at one great and 
chief object, namely, to prove that Wordsworth 
died a Tory and a High Churchman. Be it so : 
I am prepared to say that the inner life of 
Wordsworth was consistent. In order to prove 
this, let us bear in mind that there are two 
kinds of truth — the one is the truth of fact, the 
other is ideal truth: and these are not one, 
they are often opposite to each other. For 
example, when the agriculturist sees a small 
white almond-like thing rising from the ground, 

of this kingdom, might be preserved, and that with as much 
decency and uniformity as might be. For I evidently saw, that 
the publick neglect of God’s service in the ontward face of it, 
and the nasty lying of many places dedicated to that service, 
had almost cast a damp upon the true and inward worship of 
God, which , while we live in the body , needs external helps , and 
all little enough to keep it in any vigour” 
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he calls that an oak ; but that is not a truth of 
fact, it is an ideal truth. The oak is a large 
tree, with spreading branches, and leaves, and 
acorns ; but that is only a thing an inch long, 
and imperceptible in all its development; yet 
the agriculturist sees in it the idea of what it 
shall be, and, if I may borrow a scriptural phrase, 
he imputes to it the majesty, and excellence, 
pnd glory, that is to be hereafter. 

Let us carry this principle into the change of 
/ Wordsworth’s principles. In early life Words- 
worth was a democrat: an admirer of the 
French Revolution: he sympathised deeply, 
manfully, with the cause of the poor ; he loved 
them, and desired their elevation. But he 
sympathised with them as the stately nobles of 
nature ; he saw in them, not what they were, but 
what they might be ; and in all Wordsworth’s 
pedlars, and broom-gatherers, and gipsies, and 
wanderers, we have not bad men, defiled by 
crime ; but there is, speaking through them all, 
the high, pure mind of Wordsworth. He simply 
exhibited his own humanity, which he felt and 
knew to be in them also. This is an ideal truth 
and not a truth of fact, and the idea is not what 
they were, but what they ought to be, and what 
they yet should be. 

Let us, again, on the other hand, come to the 
question of Wordsworth’s change into High 
Churchism and Toryism. And first, by the way, 
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I would remark that there is another side of the 
truth Wordsworth put forward, which you will 
find in a poem familiar to most of you, in which 
Canning has given us the history of the “ Needy 
Knife Grinder.” A republican, in all the 
warmth of republican spirit, with his lips full of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality, sees approach- 
ing, a man in rags — a poor wretched looking 
being ; and he instantly imagines that here is 
some victim to the oppression of the Poor Laws, 
the Game Laws, or of Tithes, or Taxation ; but 
it turns out, upon inquiry, that he has before 
him a man of bad life, of indolent and in- 
temperate habits, who, in a fit of intoxication, 
has got into the wretched state in which he 
beholds him ; and the indignation and confusion 
of our good republican are completed when the 
Needy Knife Grinder entreats that he would 
give him some small coin, in order that he 
might become drunk again. This is the other 
side of truth — the truth of fact — a low, and 
base, and vulgar truth. And, after all, when we 
come to examine these, which is the higher 
truth ? — is it higher to state things as they really 
are, or to state them as they ought to be ? — to 
say that the lower classes are degraded, and 
evil, and base ; or to say that there yet slumbers 
in them the aristocratic and the godlike, and 
that that , by the grace of God, shall one day be 
drawn forth? In early life, then, in all his 
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most democratic feelings, Wordsworth was an 
aristocrat at heart. 

And now we come to the other side of the 
question. And first, in reference to the term 
“ High Churchism,” I do not use it in an 
offensive sense. If there are any persons here 
holding High Church views, I implore them to 
believe that, although I am not a High Church- 
man myself — far from it — I can yet sympathise 
with them in all their manliness and high- 
mindedness ; and recognise much in them that 
is pure and aspiring. If, therefore, I now give 
my own definition of High Churchism, let them 
not be offended. There are, then, two things 
opposite to each other ; the one is Pantheism, 
the other is High Churchism. Pantheism is a 
tendency to see the god-like everywhere, the 
personal God nowhere. The other, is the 
tendency to localize the personal Deity in 
certain places, certain times, and certain acts ; 
certain places called consecrated churches ; 
certain times called fast-days, and so forth; 
certain acts, called acts of ecclesiastical life, in 
certain persons, called consecrated priests. 
These two things, you will observe, are opposed 
to each other — diametrically opposed. Now, 
it is a strange and remarkable fact, that Words- 
worth has been charged with both these things ; 
by some he has been charged with Pantheism, 
and by others with what we call High Churchism. 
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In reference to Pantheism, in order that those 
who are not familiar with the word may under-, 
stand it, I will quote one or two passages from 
Wordsworth. The first, which occurs in the 
sonnets, I have read. In that it will be seen 
that Wordsworth speaks of the force of Nature 
as if that were the only living Soul of the world. 
I will take another passage which occurs in the 
well-known lines on RevisitingTintern Abbey : — 

“ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A Motion and a Spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

In these words, grand and magnificent as they 
are, we have the very germ of Pantheism. But 
now, in looking at one of these classes of 
passages, we must ever remember to modify it 
by the other. When Wordsworth spoke as a 
High Churchman, we must remember that he 
was the very same man who spoke of the living 
Being that created the universe, as “ A Motion 
and a Spirit that impels all thinking things ; ” 
and when, on the other hand, he uses language 
which seems to pass almost into Pantheism, we 
must remember that he was the same man who 
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wrote the Ecclesiastical sonnets, and who spoke 
of a personal and localized Deity. 

And what if it be true, — and true it is, — that 
the earlier part of Wordsworth’s life was charac- 
terised by the predominancy of one of these 
feelings, and the later part by the other — is 
there anything there that is unnatural or incon- 
sistent ? Is it natural if the mind of a man pro- 
gresses from the vague transcendental down 
towards the personal ? Is there anything incon- 
sistent in the great truth, that the mind of man, 
after having wandered in the outer confines ofthe 
circumference of this universe, should at last 
seek its home and find its blessedness in the rest 
of a personal centre? Now, with respect to the 
other point namely, Wordsworth’s Toryism, or 
Conservatism — call it what you will : it does not 
matter whether I am now addressing Tories or 
Radicals ; since we are speaking of great principles 
we will have done with names. I will read you 
a passage in which Wordsworth speaks of 
England : — 

" Hail to the crown by freedom shaped — to gird 
An English sovereign’s brow ! and to the throne 
Whereon he sits. Whose deep foundations lie 
In veneration and the people’s love ; 

Whose steps are equity, whose seal is law.” 

Now, the veriest democrat can only object to 
this as a matter of fact, and will probably say, 
“ If this be England I would desire to preserve 
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her as she is ; but because I do not believe it, I 
desire to alter her : in heart and in idea we are 
one, the only point on which we differ is the 
point of historical fact.” I say, therefore, that 
in Wordsworth’s most democratic days he was 
aristocratic in heart ; and in his most aristocratic 
days he had all that was most generous, and all 
that was most aspiring in the democratic mind. 
I now come rapidly towards the conclusion • 
but having said what I have, it is necessary that 
I should complete the picture by giving you an 
idea of the patriotism in Wordsworth; that 
intense and deep love for England, in which 
aristocrat and democrat are blended in the 
formation of one high-minded man. I will read 
a passage showing Wordsworth’s love for his 
country : — 

“ When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country ! — am I to be blamed, 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men ; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if a poet now and then, 

Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child ?” 

I must preface the next sonnet I have to 
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read, by reminding you, that it was written at 
a period when a French invasion was expected. 
It is a very hard and difficult thing for us in 
the present day, broken as we are into so many 
factions, to conceive the united enthusiasm 
which stirred the heart of England in those 
days, when every moment the invasion of the 
great conqueror of Europe was possible. The 
fleets of England swept the seas ; on every hill 
the signal beacons blazed; 420,000 men were 
in arms ; the service of the church was liable to 
be interrupted by the clang of arms upon the 
pavement ; every village churchyard was con- 
verted into a parade-ground ; every boy felt as 
if there were strength, even in his puny arm, to 
strike a blow in defence of the cause of his 
country ; every man, excepting when he thought 
of the women of his country, was longing for 
the time to come, when it should be seen with 
what a strength, with what a majesty a soldier 
fought, when he was fighting in the magnificent 
and awful cause of his altar and his hearth. 

The moment was like that of the deep silence 
which precedes a thunder-storm, when every 
breath is hushed, and every separate dried leaf, 
as it falls through the boughs, is heard tinkling 
tinkling down through the branches, from 
branch to branch ; when men’s breath was held; 
when men’s blood beat thick in their hearts, as 
if they were waiting in solemn and grand, but 
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not in painful — rather in triumphant — expecta- 
tion for the moment when the storm should 
break, and the French cry of 44 Glory ” should 
be thundered back again by England’s subiimer 
battle-cry of “Duty!” It was at this time 
that Wordsworth’s sonnet appeared: — 

44 It is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, with 4 pomp of waters unwithstood, ’ 
Roused though it be full often to a mood 
Which spurns the check of salutary bands, 

That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 
Should perish! and to evil and to good 
Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible Knights of old : 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakspeare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 

In the next passage I have to bring before 
you I will remind you of some other facts. 
The sonnet is addressed to the men of Kent. 
Now, there is a difference between the Kentish 
men and the men of Kent. The Kentish men 
are simply the inhabitants of the county of 
Kent. The 44 Men of Kent ” is a technical ex- 
pression applied to the inhabitants of that part 
of Kent who were never subdued in the 
Norman invasion, and who obtained glorious 
terms for themselves, on capitulation, receiving 
the confirmation of their own charters ; so that 
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until very recently — if not at present — they 
were still in possession of the custom called 
Gavelkind, by which the sons inherited, not 
unequally, the eldest taking precedence^ but 
they all taking share and share alike. It was 
to the “ Men of Kent,” the inhabitants of that 
part of the county nearest to the neighbouring 
land of France, that Wordsworth addressed 
this sonnet: — 

“ Vanguard of Liberty, ye Men of Kent, 

Ye children of a soil that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 

Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 

To France be words of invitation sent ! 

They from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance, 

And hear you shouting forth your brave intent. 

Left single, in bold parley, ye, of yore, 

Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
Confirmed the charters that were yours before ; — 

No parleying now ! In Britain is one breath, 

We all are with you now from shore to shore : — 

Ye men of Kent, 'tis victory or death ! ” 

In this age of cosmopolitanism, when we are, 
forsooth, too much philanthropists to be 
patriots ; when any deep and strong emotion 
of love to our country is reckoned as nothing 
more than the sacredness of the schoolboy's 
affection ; when our young people who have 
travelled can find no words more capable of 
expressing their contempt than these — “ It is so 
English ; it does the heart good to read these 
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f firm and pure, and true and manly words, 
issuing from the lips of one who was not , 
ashamed to love his country with all his heart, ; 
and with all his soul, and with all his mind, 
and with all his strength : a man whose every 
word, and every thought, and every act, were 
the words and thoughts, and acts, of a manly, 
true-spirited, high-minded Englishman ! 
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field ” is only one of several gems likely to be used by many public 
speakers who make the acquaintance of Mrs Richards' book. 

CONTENTS. 

The Golden Windows. The Hill. 

The Wheatfield. The Day. 

To-morrow. The Baby. 

The Coming of the King. The Shadow. 

The Tree in the City. Good Advicb. 

The House of Love. The Road. 

The Great Feast. Home. 

The Walled Garden. A Fortune. 

The Pig Brother. The Stars. 

About Angels. The Cooky. 

The Point of View. Anybody. 

The Open Door. The Giftie. 

The Apron-string. The Staff. 

Two Ways. The Door. 

The Desert. Theology. 

“ We think there has been nothing so good as this volume since Mrs Gatty 
wrote her 4 Parables from Nature.’ ” — Bookman. 

“ Those familiar with that delightful little story ‘Captain January* will find 
all the writer’s charm of style ana delicacy of touch in these ‘ Fables for Young 
and Old.’ Of their kind they are perfect little gems of sunlit fancy playing 
with unerring deftness on the recurring questions of life and duty. To young 
and old alike they should prove thought quickening as well as heart stirring. 
— Examiner. 

“ Of all the exquisite things in late literature, ‘ The Golden Windows * must, 
perhaps, take leading place. It is. a collection of brief allegorical tales, each 
stamped with the impress of uplifting, beautiful thought, presented in an orig- 
inal and striking manner, and with all the charm of style that characterises Mrs 
Richards.” — Lilian IVhitingin Chicago Inter-Ocean. . 

“I regard ‘Golden Windows’ as the most charming book that has come 
into my hands for many years. . Every little casket of a story holds a gem of 
a truth. How in the world is it so slow in getting known?”— Rev. Bernard /. 
Snell. 

Over Two Hundred Thousand sold. 

CAPTAIN JANUARY. 

By LAURA E. RICHARDS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 

Twenty Illustrations, is. 6d. net ; postage 3d. 

This is a perfect story-idyll, dealing with a picturesque old light- 
house keeper, Captain January, and a baby-girl, Starbright, whom he 
rescued from drowning, and brought up in his island home with, as he 
quaintly ejpressed it, “the Lord’s help, common sense, and a cow." 
The affection of these two for one another is beautifully expressed. 
Certainly one of the books that once begun will not be laid down till 
finished. 

“ The volume is a delightful one, and as pretty as it is delightful. Glasgow 
Herald. 

“ A charming little romance. ” — Liverpool Daily Post. 
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The Scar. 

The Prominent Man. 

For Remembrance. 

The Sailor Man. 

The Blind Mother. 

“Go” and “Comb.” 
Child’s Play. 

The Windows. 

A Misunderstanding. 
From a Far Country. 

The Strong Child. 

A Matter of Importance. 
The Stranger. 

The Wedding Guests. 
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Demy i 6 mo, cloth, 2S. 6d. net. 

Pocket Edition on India Paper , 2+mo, paste grain, gilt edges , 2S. 6d. net 

A DAILY MESSAGE FROM MANY MINDS 


Thoughts for the Quiet Hour from — 


Wordsworth 

Epictetus 

Longfellow 

Drummond 

Jeremy Taylor 

F6nelon 

T. h Kempis 

Keble 

Whittier 

Ruskin 

Miss Havergal 

Mrs Browning 

Goethe 

Monsell 

C. Rossetti 

Kingsley 

Schiller 

Wesley 

Lowell 

Geo. Eliot 

Robertson 

Browning 

Seneca 

Hawthorne 

A. A. Proctor 

Tauler 

Faber 

O. W. Holmes 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Eta 


Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE; or, the 
Place of Reason and Mystery in Religious 
Experience. 

By BENJAMIN A. MILLARD 

The Academy. — "The author of this eloquent and suggestive little book shares 
the conviction of the wisest in all ages, that man, * the cause-seeking ' creature, is 
still more radically the worshipping creature. • • . He is concerned, not with the 
philosophic, but with the practical question. His answer is the answer of a 
thousand tracts and sermons; bat whereas these touch us not at all, save possibly 
to disgust, Mr Millard’s presentation impresses and even enthralls us.‘ ! 

The Times. — "An attempt to state what Mr Millard calls * the New Apologetic* 
— that the ground, of Christian Faith is to be found, not in authority, in ecclesi- 
astical dicta, or in the arguments of the theologian or the philosopher, but in 
individual experience. He expounds this position with much clearness and 
ability.” 

The Scotsman. — " It addresses the average man with well-reasoned defences of 
Christianity, laying stress upon its ethical elements, and encouraging a faith, 
modifiable by enlarged views and new knowledge.” 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6dL 

SPEAKERS FOR GOD: being Plain Lectures 
on the Minor Prophets. 

By THOMAS M'WILLIAM, M.A. 

Scotsman. — "Clear in exposition, concise in historical narrative, and couched 
in language comprehensible by all.” 

Examiner — "Gives the results of modern research in an interesting and 
reasonable fashion.” 

Literary World. — "Mr M‘William adds himself as all intelligent preachers 
should, to the mediators between the Higher Criticism and the pew. There are 
certain results and readjustments now fully established, and the great need is for 
those results to be wisely and' helpfully brought before congregations . . . Mr 
M ( William makes a useful contribution to this end.” 

Weekly Leader. — “ His exposition has the merit of absolute lucidity. _ No one 
will read the book without realising that its author has. grappled with these 
speakers for God to some practical purpose. He has studied them historically, 
and brought out their bearing on modern life.” 

Crown Svo, cloth, 33, 6d. 

IMMORTALITY, and other Sermons. 

By ALFRED W. MOMERIE, M.A., LL.D., etc. 

Expository Times. — " A serious and _ strong contribution to a subject which 
apparently will never lose its interest while the world lasts.” 

Literary World. — "Dr Momerie’s arguments are worth the study of all 
thoughtful persons. Even those who are not much given to serious reading 
will be struck by the vivacity of his style and his easy maintenance of interest.* 

Scottish Guardian. — " Possesses all the brilliant originality and gifts of expres- 
sion that characterised his other discussions of religion and philosophy.” 

London : H, R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 
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Books of Practical Religion. 


AFTER HIS LIKENESS. Thoughts on the Christian Ideal. 
By J. W. Jack, M. A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A fine series of Addresses to young men and women. 

The Aberdeen Journal says : “ It will be found specially interesting to young 
men, and to young preachers who desire models of what their pulpit perform- 
ances should be, both as to matter and form." 

BY C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A. 

THE RELATIONSHIPS OF LIFE. New Sermons to Young 
Men and Women. By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. net. 

“ Mr Horne’s book is worth reading, its style is simple and direct, its 
observations are often fresh, and are always wise and true.” — Examiner. 

“ A book of sermons by one of the most brilliant preachers of the present day. 
It abounds in proof of good sense, sound feeling, and genuine Christianity.” — 
British Weekly. 

THE LIFE THAT IS EASY. Ten Sermons on the Christian 
Life. By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
is. 6d. net. 

“ It is impossible to avoid the impression that this preacher has a message for 
the human conscience and heart. His manner of treatment is strenuous and 
intense. Is certain to be read and pondered by thoughtful young men and 
women.” — Literary World. 

BY J. H. JOWETT, M.A. 

BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER’S WAY. Twenty-six 
Week-night Addresses. By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Carr’s 
Lane, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Fourth Edition (Eighth 
Thousand). 

“Mr Jowett’s religious addresses need no recommendation. We know what 
to expect and we are not disappointed. As of Dr Maclaren, so of Mr Jowett, 
it may be said that whenever he treats any religious theme, he invariably sheds 
fresh light on some passage of Scripture. In a sentence is the sure seed of a 
sermon.” — British Weekly. 

“ Full of life all through, they serve to explain the speaker’s rapidly acquired 
reputation, and to justify the wisdom of the congregation which chose mm to 
occupy the pulpit of the fate Dr Dale." — Glasgow Herald. 

THIRSTING FOR THE SPRINGS. By the Rev. T. H. 
Jowett, M.A. Being a further selection of Twenty-six Addresses 
delivered at Carr’s Lane. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Fifth Thousand. 

“To read this volume is to understand why the week-night meeting at Carr’s 
Lane is one of the most successful in England. Mr Jowett gives his people of 
his best — his best in thought, observation, and reading.”— Independent ( New 
York). 
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H. R. AHenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

MU well printed In clear type on good paper. 


THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

By R. E. Welsh, M.A. 6d. 

“This book is undoubtedly the most important attempt yet made to meet 
current objections to Missions.” — Church Missionary Intelligencer . 

“A volume which supplies an effective answer to much shallow and mis* 
chievous talk, and indicates the weak places in Mission work which a little 
care might strengthen.” — Church Times . 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By R. E. Welsh. M.A 6d. 

[Now in its Sixtieth Thousand. 
The Bishop op London says : “ I have found it, in a great many instances, 
of real service ‘ in relief of doubt.' On one occasion I sent it to a leading 
physician, and on meeting him later, and asking him how he liked it, I found 
ne had given away nine copies to his friends. ... It has hit off exactly what 
is wanted.” 

“This would make an excellent gift book to a young man troubled with 
doubts. One of the best books of popular apologetics ever written.” — British 
Weekly. 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By John Young, LL.D. 
With Introduction by Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, Author of “The 
Ascent through Christ.” 6d. 

LAW’S SERIOUS CALL. Introduction by Dr Whyte. 6d. 

IMMORTALITY. By A. W. Momerie. 6d. 

[ Thirtieth Thousand. 

BELIEF IN GOD. By A. W. Momerie. 6d. 

ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RATIONAL AND 

SPIRITUAL THINGS. By Thomas Child. 164 pages, demy 
8vo. 6d. 

“ Mr Child knows more of science, is a better philosopher than most ‘ ortho- 
dox ’ apologists, and makes many good points against the dogmatic evolutionists 
and the monists." — Westminster Review. 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. An Examination of “God and My 
Neighbour. By J. Warschauer, M.A., D.Phil. A Strikingly 
Fair Reply to Blatchford. 6d. 

“Among the many replies that Mr Blatchford’s attack on Christianity has 
called forth, this must be placed in the front rank, not only for the intellectual 
ability it shows, but also for its conspicuous fairness. No more trenchant 
criticism of the Agnostic position or more powerful statement of Christian 
belief has been given than this of Dr Warschauer.” — British Weekly. 

TWELVE SERMONS. By F. W. Robertson. 6d. 

[. Making Third Selection. 

ELEVEN SERMONS. By F. W. Robertson. 6d. 

[ Making Second Selection . 

TEN SERMONS. By F. W. Robertson. 6d. 

[First Selection — Twentieth Thousand. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. Emerson. 6d. 

SARTOR RESARTUS. By Thomas Carlyle. 6d. 

ON HEROES. By Thomas Carlyle. 6d. 

AURORA LEIGH. By E. B. Browning. First Issue at 6d. 
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H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 
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H. R. Allenson, Limited 

RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 

A KEMPIS. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In Four 
Books. By Thomas A. Kempis. Reprinted from the famous 
translation of 1633. Demy i6mo, rich purple cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. 9d. 

[Great Souls’ Library of Devotion. 

St James's Gazette. — “ Beautifully printed.” 

A MOST ATTRACTIVE GIFT BOOK . 

ALLENSON. THOUGHTS WORTH THINKING. A 

Day-book of Encouragement and Cheer. Compiled by 
H. R. Allenson. Demy i6mo, in the following tasteful 
bindings : cloth, gilt top, is. net ; vellum cloth, Morris art 
paper sides, gilt top, is. net ; paste grain leather, gilt edges, 
2s. net ; paste gram leather, round corners, decorated ends, 
2s. 6d. net ; choice velvet calf, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net ; postage 
2d. extra. [Third Edition. 

British Weekly. — “ Mr Allenson has Dundee Advertiser. — “ The quota- 
chosen short poems and prose passages dons will give Impetus to the best that is 
from many of the greatest writers, and in every reader, and provide a measure of 
has selected a charming and suitable encouragement to him to face the dlffi- 
passage for every day. His admirably culdes of life in a cheerful spirit. A 
produced volume will be helpful to pleasant volume to send a friend as 
many.” a reminder of good fellowship.” 

A Great Classic of the Devotional Life . 

ANDREWES. THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF 
BISHOP ANDREWES. Entirely new reprint of Newman 
and Neale’s translation. Demy i6mo, purple cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net ; by post 2s. 9d. [Great Souls’ Library of Devotion. 

Church Times. — " As neat and handy In the nation were possessed of It.’ It is 
an edition as any with which we are clearly printed ana convenient In size 
acquainted.” in a new form and type which we) are glad 

to recommend to anyone In search of a 
The Guardian. — “ We can only repeat gift book.” 
the old wish concerning the book, and Great Thoughts. — " Incomparable, 
say, * Would that an the parochial clergy immortal, and priceless.” 

First Time Obtainable for Sixpence. 

BISHOP ANDREWES' PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 

Dean Stanhope’s Translation. Cloth, 6d. net; leather, is. net; 
velvet calf, is. 6d. net. [Sanctuary Booklets, No 7. 

Dr Alex. Whyte writes : — “ Circulate it with all ycur’mjght.” 

The Bishop of London “ is delighted with the manner in which it is got up.” 
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ATKIN. BRIGHT AND BRIEF TALKS TO MEN 
A series of twenty-one P.S.A. Addresses. By F. W. Atkin. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

Scotsman. — “ Vigorous addresses.** The Signal. — " Helpful addresses, full 

Aberdeen Free Press. — •** Shorted tby, of hdpful hints, and each capable of ex- 
pointed anH joafcaL” oansloo bv other workers.** 

Local Preachers’ Magazine.—** A Sword and Trowel. — “ The more of 
book which fulfils Its title.** such addresses as those to men the better.** 

AUSTIN. SEEDS AND SAPLINGS. 105 Original 
Outline Sermons for Preachers, Teachers, and Lay-Workers. 
By the Rev. F. J. Austin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. post free. 

S.S. Chronicle. — “ Shonld be of service in setting the preacher’s mind to work in 
profitable directions.** 

Oxford Chronicle. — ** A carefully compiled little book.** 

The Christian.—** A compendium that will be of much practical utility.*' 

BAILEY. THE NIGHT WIND, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By H. I. S. Bailey. Royal iomo, artistic paper wrapper, 
is. 6d. net. 

Publishers* Circular. — “A delightful collection of poems, lyrics and sonnets, 
melodious and simple, passionate and pathetic. They are the work of a true poet.** 

BARTHOLOMEW, THE DIARY OF BROTHER. By 
the Author of “ The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.** 
Pott foolscap 8 vo, antique binding, is. net; handsome cloth, 
is. 6d. net. 

**A Splendid Introduction to Early Church Hlotory.” 

BENHAM. ECHOES OF THE PAST: or, Christianity 
in the Early Centuries. By Mrs Charlotte Bonham. 96 
pages, foolscap 8vo, 6d. net; cloth, is. net ; postage 2d. extra. 
CONTENTS. 

The Foe* Centuries before Christ. Early Church Literature. 

Early Disciples. Chuech Officers. Early Fathers. 

The Church, its Services, Ordinances, The Church under Persecution, 
and Observances. The Church under State Patronage. 

The Rev. F. B. Meyer says: — "An admirable and successful attempt to 
widen the horizon of young Christian readers. It fills an unoccupied niche. 

The Scotsman.— The simple and Interesting style In which It Is written 
should secure for the book a wide popularity in Bible Classes and Sunday Schools.** 

BERNARD. RHYTHM OF BERNARD OF MORLAIX 
ON THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY AND DAMIANFS HYMN 
ON THE GLORY OF PARADISE. Original texts and trans- 
lation by J. M. Neale. Cloth, is. net ; by post is. 2d. 
Liverpool Courier. — ** Two famous hymns not easy to obtain before.** 

BEVAN. S. PAUL IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAy. 
By the Rev. J . O. Bevan, M.A., F.G.S., F.S.A., Rector of Chillen- 
den, Author of 44 The Birth and Growth of Toleration,” 44 The 
Genesis and Evolution of thelndividualSoul.” Cloth, 1s.6d.net. 

THE BOOKLOVER’S BOOKLETS. 

Very daintily produced pieces of famous literature. Fcap. 8vo, 
art paper wrappers, 6d. net ; rich cloth gilt, is. net ; postage id. 
WORDSWORTH. A Lecture by F. W. Robertson. 

THE MIRROR OF THE SOUL and other Noble 

Passages from John Ruskin. 

THE GREAT STONE FACE. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Hawthorne's V apiece. 
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BOEHME. THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. By Jacob 
Boehme. First cheap issue of this work of the great German 
mystic. Fcap. 8vo, paper wrapper, 6d. net ; rich purple 
cloth, is. net ; paste grain leather, gilt edges, 2 s. net ; 
postage id. extra. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

Dr Whyte says : — “ There Is all the reality, Inwardness, and spirituality of * The 
Imitation r in * *Ine Supersensual Life,’ together with a sweep of imagination, and a 
grasp of understanding that even A Kempls never comes near. * 

Scotsman. — “ A splendid rendering Into English of one of the finest works of the 
greatest of the mystics." 

BOILEAU. THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTIAN WOMEN. 
By the late Mary Georgina Boileau. With Short Pre- 
fatory Memoir by Lady Louisa Charteris. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
is. net. 

A series of practical outlines of Biblical Teaching on Eating and Drinking, 
Dress, Society, Conversation, Solitude, Recreation, Work, etc. These topics 
should prove of real service to Speakers at Women’s Meetings. 

Hampstead Parish Magazine.—" Those who use the book will find it helpful and 
suggestive." 

BONAR. HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By 
Horatius Bonar, D.D. Choice selection of some of the best 
known pieces. Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2 s. net. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

NEW VOLUME IN “ THE SANCTUARY SERIES.” 

BONAVENTURA. THE GOLDEN ALPHABET OF 
SAINT BONAVENTURA. Cloth, 6d. net; leather, is. net; 
velvet calf, is. 6d. net. 

These precious little maxims of the ' ' Seraphic Doctor ” have been freshly 
translated by Mrs Edward Wayne, and are now presented for the first time 
in the handy form of this popular series. 

NEW VOLUME OF SERMON OUTLINES. 

BREEWOOD. PREACHERS’ STARTING-POINTS. A 
new Collection of Original Outlines of Sermons. By the Rev. 
Thos. Breewood. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

This volume includes General, Harvest, Anniversary, and Children’s 
Sermons, beside a fine section for Mission Services. 

London Quarterly Review.—" Very good outlines, fresh and evangelical." 


WORKS BY BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

LECTURES ON PREACHING. The Yale Lectures. By 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. Uniform with his Works, issued by 
Macmillan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. net ; postage 4 d. extra. 
Pocket edition. Lambskin, 3s. net ; cloth limp, 2s. net ; postage 3d. extra. 
CONTENTS. 


The Two Elements in Preaching. 

The Preacher Himself. 

The Preacher in His Work. 

The Idea of the Sermon. 

Expository Times. — “ A book of per- 
manent value." 

Church Times. — " Well worth reading 
and re-reading by young clergy. They 
can hardly study the great preachers 
methods without learning much, very 
modi, to help and strengthen them." 


The Making of the Sermon. 

The Congregation. 

The Ministry for our Aoe. 

The Value of the Human Soul. 

Methodist Times. — “ We have more 
than once commended this delightful 
book. There Is no preacher, hardly any 
public speaker, who can lead these lectures 
without learning something profitable. 
We wish all our preachers could own. and 
make their own, the sterling truth of thi? 
delightful and valuable book.*1 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS’ WORKS — continued. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JESUS. The Bohlen Lectures. 
By Bishop Phillips Brooks, D.D. Uniform with “ Lectures 
on Preaching.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; post free 2s. iod. 


CONTENTS. 


Thb Influence of Jesus ok 
The Moral Life of Man. 

The Influence of Jesus ok 
The Social Life of Man. 

Expository Times. — “ ' The Influence 
of Jesus * Is theologically the most char- 
acteristic of all Bishop Brooks* works. 
Mr ADenson has given ns a new and 
attractive edition.** 


The Influence of Jesus on 

The Emotional Life of Man. 

The Influence of Jesus on 

The Intellectual Life of Man. 

Baptist Magazine. — **,The purpose 
of the book is established with an Irre- 
sistible force of logic and a wealth of 
choice illustration. The reissue of the 
book b altogether timely.’* 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL (1865-1890). By Right Rev. 
Phillips Brooks. Large crown 8vo, 368 pages, 2s. 6d. net ; 
postage 4d. extra. 

Gives a fine view of Bishop Brooks’ personal life. 


THE PURPOSE AND USE OF COMFORT. A Sermon 

by Phillips Brooks. 

AN EASTER SERMON (Rev. i. 17 and 18). By 

Phillips Brooks. 

“ Two of his greatest discourses.” 

Northern Whig. — “ The purpose b thoroughly devotional. The former appeals 
to many hearts afflicted by sorrow, and the latter contains a hopeful message based on 
the Resurrection of Christ.’* 

THE LIFE WITH GOD. A Sermon by Phillips Brooks. 
Addressed to business men. Fourth Edition. 

Christian World. — *' It Is almost overwhelming fn Its power, eloquence, and 
tender pleading. It Is also essentially human, as Is the religion which it sets forth. 
The preacher’s great point b that the religious Is the only natural and complete life.” 

Fcap. 8 vo, artistic wrapper, 6d. net ; also cloth, is. net ,* 
leather, 2s. net each. Postage id. each. 

The above three fine sermons issued separately in “ The Heart and Life 
Booklets ” Series. 


" These are Brave, Clear, Evangelical Discourses . " 

BROWN, ARCHIBALD G. GOD'S FULL-ORBED 
GOSPEL. Sermons preached at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
by the Rev. Archibald G. Brown. Handsome cloth, crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This selection from Mr Brown’s ministry will prove a most useful and 
helpful book. These soul-quickening sermons are of a very high order, and 
represent faithfully the fervent evangelistic spirit of this popular preacher. 

Mr Brown says : — “ My pulpit watchword has been exposition. I have always tried 
to make the Bible a new book to my people. Preaching has always been the great 
j oy of my life.” 

Methodist Recorder.— “The title well describes the preacher’s message, and the 
ermons are a sufficient explanation of a successful and soul-winning ministry.” 

Joyful News. — “ Every sermon is fresh, luminous and beautiful.” 

Expository Times. — “ Most earnest evangelical discourses.” 
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BROWN, R. M. FORTY BIBLE LESSONS AND 
FORTY ILLUSTRATIVE STORIES: (The Bible in 
Lesson and Story). By R. M. Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
33. 6d. Second Edition. 

This book is strikingly new. Ministers and other speakers will find the 
numerous good stories (forty) eminently useful for illustrative purposes. 

Christian Commonwealth. — "It Is all f Baptist— " Just the thing for a 
very delightful and very practical. The book mother who muds the children at home 
la exactly what many a teacher needs.** | on Sunday evening.** 

BROWNING, MRS. AURORA LEIGH. By E. B. Brown- 
ing. 126 pages, clear good type, demy 8vo, 6d. 

[Allenson's Sixpenny Series. 

BROWNING, ROBERT. EASTER DAY. 

CHRISTMAS EVE. very choice printings in noble 

SAUL. type of these well-known poems. 

Each separately issued in leap. 8vo, 6d. net ; cloth, is. net ; limp 
leather, 2s. net ; postage id. extra. [Heart and Life Booklets. 
BURN, MARY. GATHERED ROSEMARY, from George 
Herbert’s Poems. Selected for the Sundays and some Holy 
Days of the Church’s Year by Miss Mary Burn. With Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of Hull. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net; 
paper, 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

BUTLER. THE PERMANENT ELEMENT IN CHRIS- 
TIANITY. An Essay on Christian Religion in Relation to 
Modern Thought. By the Rev. F. W. Butler. Large crown 
8vo, handsome cloth, 5s. net. 

The Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D. (formerly Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis and Criticism, United College, Bradford), writes: — “I wish strongly to 
recommend this volume. I consider it a most timely and valuable production. His 
book deals admirably with some important considerations in modern philosophy and 
theology. It should prove of great service to many readers as a statement of the 
positive content of the Christian religion in the light of modern thought and research.’* 

Dr Hastings, Editor of The Expository Times , writes : — “ The book is well worth 
publishing and reading.** 

CAILLARD. THE MANY-SIDED UNIVERSE. A Study 
of Science and Religion specially addressed to Young People. 
By Emma Marie Caillard. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Cheap 
Edition, is. 6d. net; by post, is. 9d. 

The Scotsman.—" It Is so readable and suggestive that It may well prove Interest- 
ing to older readers.’* 

INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY. By Miss E. M. 

Caillard, Author of Progressive Revelation. Large crown 
8vo, cloth. Cheap Edition, is. 6d. net; by post, is. gd. 

Daily News.—" A really valuable contribution to the discussion of a great problem.*’ 


DR JOHN CAIRO’S FAMOUS SERMONS. 


CAIRD. ASPECTS OF LIFE. Twelve Sermons by Principal 
John Caird, LL.D. Cheap edition. Nineteenth thousand. 
312 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Scotsman.— (< A new cheap 
edition of sermons by one of the most 
eloquent and famous of Scottish 
preachers.” 


The Glasgow Herald. — " Many 

sermon-tasters will be glad to have 
these specimens of his fervid eloquence 
brought within their easy reach." 
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A FINE HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

CRAKE. THE TRAGEDY OF THE DACRES. By 
the Rev. E. E. Crake, M.A., F.R.H.S., author of “The 
Royalist Brothers,” “Dame Joan of Pevensey,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

Like Mr Crake's other stories this one also is devoted to his beloved Sussex, 
and he here tells in striking language the life story of a noble Sussex 
household. The setting of the story is in the stirring time of Henry the 
Eighth. It pictures very vividly and accurately how easily the quiet life of the 
countryside could in those disturbed times be electrified into action with 
dramatic suddenness at the will of the King. The hero and heroine are two 
beautiful characters. 

ORESSWELL. STRAY THOUGHTS IN VERSE. By 

Thirza Cresswell. 294 pages, fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 

The Times. — *' Mainly religions verse ; revealing a devout and sympathetic) mind.'* 

VOICES OF THE SOUL. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Scotsman. — 0 Solemn and gracefully written lyrical poems, with a noticeable literary 
charm and an earnestness which refresh familiar ideas of ethics and Christianity.’* 

DREAM GLORIES OF EVF.NFALL, and other 

Verse. By Thirza Cresswell. Handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HEAVENLY VOICES IN DAILY LIFE. 3d. 

TWELVE INSPIRING ALLEGORICAL STORIES. 

CRITCHLEY. THE LEGEND OF THE SILVER CUP, 
and other Stories for Children. By the Rev. Geo. W. 
Critchley, B.A. Illustrated. Second Edition. Handsome 
cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. 9d. 

The Methodist Times.— “ Rarely The Record. — “A series of short 
have we come across such a delightful allegories which will please and Instruct, 
series. They all Illustrate Scripture S.S. Chronicle . — " We have read some 
truths In such graphic style as to hold of them to children and have had no 
the attention of all young people, and rest since from the demand, * Read 
they teach the lessons very clearly with- us another.’ It Is not often that one 
out being too obtrusive. We thank comes across a book for the Sunday hour 
the author for the book, which will be with children that one can recommend 
a great help to those who speak often so heartily and unqualifiedly as * Th* 
to children. ’ Lkgknd op th* Silver Cup.* ” 

A MOST DAINTY GIFT-BOOK. 

DAILY MESSAGE FROM MANY MINDS, A. Thoughts 
for the Quiet Hour from Fenelon, Jeremy Taylor, Wordsworth, 
Robertson, Phillips Brooks, Hawthorne, etc. 

Pocket Edition, on India paper. 32100, limp leather, 2s. 6d. 
net, by post 2s. 8d. (uniform with India Paper Edition of 
“ Great Souls at Prayer ”). Also velvet calf, yapp edges, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. net, by post 3s. 9d. 

And in demy i6mo, handsome bevelled boards, red edges, 
silk marker, 2s. 6d. net, by post 2s. iod. (uniform with large 
edition of “ Great Souls at Prayer ”). 

Also in white cloth, suitable for Wedding Gift, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCE88 ROYAL (Duchess of Fife) recently purchased through her 
bookseller, sixteen copies of this book in velvet calf. 

Great Thoughts. — “ A dainty little chosen day-book of beautiful verses and 
book which will be treasured by many, prose passages. The selection Is un- 
The thoughts are excellently classified usually varied and unhackneyed, and 
and Indexed.’* ranges from cheery practical enoourage- 

Bookman. — “ A particularly well meat to high Ideals,*' 
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DALE. RELIGION : ITS PLACE AND POWER. By 
the Rev. H. Montague Dale, M.A., B.D. Handsome cloth, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. 9d. 

Rev. Professor James Orr, D.D., writes: — “Mr Dale’s book seems to me well 
fitted to serve as an Introduction to Religion In Its more general aspects. The author 
has read much, thinks clearly, and writes well. The book will be a repertory of refer- 
ence for those reading on the subject.” 

Local Preacher's Magazine.— “ A fascinating study. Nowhere is he clearer than 
in his research into reiigion in its influence on art, law, and character. The book will 
serve certainly to put wayfarers on the right track.” 

Fine Manual for Christian Workers . 

DAVEY. EVANGELISTIC GRINDSTONES. Hints for 
Preachers, Teachers, and Lay Workers. By the Bishop of 
Salisbury, Bishop Thornton, Prebendary Carlile, and other 
Workers of the Church Army. With Foreword by the Bishop 
of London. Edited by Captain W. R. Davey. Handsome 
cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. net; by post is. gd. Just out. 

Two Choice New Colour Books . 

DAVIDSON. THE BABES IN THE WOOD and PUSS 
IN BOOTS. Newly told by Gladys Davidson. Each with 
fifteen new Illustrations by Ernest Dyer, reproduced by 
three-colour process. Paper boards, is. net ; cloth, is. 6d. net 
each. 

Great Thoughts.—” The familiar old The Teacher. — " These are very 
stories are told in rhyme, and the Ulus- pretty Uttle books, and admirably suited 
trations are bold and attractive. Few for the little ones. Each contains a 
things can give greater pleasure than to large number of dainty coloured pictures, 
see the light In a little chUd’s eyes on whUe the old stories are retold In a very 
opening the pages of such treasures.” charming and pleasing style.” 

Very Fresh Outlines and Illustrations . 

DINWOODIE. ILLUSTRATED SERMON OUTLINES 

AND TEXTS. Sermons Outlined, Subjects Suggested, an* 
Illustrations. By J. Dinwoodie. Crown 8vo, handsome 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The title indicates the nature and purpose of this book. It is divided into 
two main parts. In the first are given fifty illustrated outlines of sermons 
that have been actually preached ; in the second will be found fifty Texts and 
Themes, accompanied by suitable and suggestive illustrations, largely drawn 
from literary sources. A practical book of aid for busy Ministers and 
Speakers. The whole book will also be of interest to the less special reader 
who enjoys a good sermon, and is open to receive stimulus in the quiet hour. 

Aberdeen Journal — “ The material groundwork for the composition of 
to gathered from a great variety of literary sermons, Mr Dinwoodie’* book should 
resources, and busy preachers will find In prove a valuable acquisition ” 
it many apt Illustrations from the best Christian Commonwealth. — “ His 
authors. The book to admirably com- Illustrative anecdotes are good. They 
piled, and full of fresh and suggestive are not of the * stock * kind.” 
ideas.” London Quarterly Review.— 

Scotsman. — ” To the young cleric and “ These outlines are very well arranged, 
the lay preacher on the lookout for the and have much good stuff In them.” 

WORKS BY CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 

THE RELIGION OF A GENTLEMAN. By C. F. Dole, 

D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

Public Opinion. — ” There to a fresh- yonng, and especially of that class of 
ness and originality about this book youth — generous. Intelligent, and ener- 
which marks It as the work of a man who getfc — who are destined to be the leaders 
has thoughts of his own. ... He writes of their generation. . . . This remarkably 
with the evident desire of Interesting the suggestive book.” 

B 
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WORKS BT CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D.— continued. 

THE THEOLOGY OF CIVILIZATION. By Charles 
F. Dole, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

The Rxauc or Doubt. Great Quunoxa. Thb Religion or thb 

Thb Moral Structure or Rational Optimism. Child and or the 

the Universe. Beginnings or Person- Man. 

The World or Opposite*. ality. The Process or, Civilize* 

Thorouoh-Going Theism. The Cost or Personality. tion. 

Expository Times. — 44 It Is a new book, full of new thoughts. It b even pro- 
phetic. And though we may not live to see its prophecies fulfilled. It stirs new hopes 
within ns.” 

THE COMING PEOPLE. A Study of Life in its Social 
and Religions Aspects. By C. F. Dole, D.D. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Methodist Recorder.— 44 It b db- has the Insight that discerns principles, 
tinctly refreshing to read thb book, and a keen eye for facta.” 
written In a style quite admirable, ana 

under the Impulse of a generous and The Spectator ( boding mrHcis). — 
reverent spirit. Thb book ought to be 44 Thb b a healthy aDd virile essay 
widely read, and we are sore that he who which the reader wll] be thankful to 
begins the work will finish It. Mr Dole Mr Dole for having given him. 

FIFTY-TWO NEW CHATS ON FLOWERS. 

DOWSETT. WITH GOD AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
A further Fifty-two Sunday Morning Addresses to Children. 
Ely the Rev. Leonard E. Dowsett, Author of ** With God in 
My Garden.” Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Yorkshire Observer. — 44 It would be difficult to Imagine a aeries of more delightful 
talks. The lessons are net tacked on, they are wrapped up In the story In such a way 
that the leeson becomes the delightful thing.” 

Local Preacher's Magazine. — 44 A perfectly delightful book, reverent, informing, 
and entrancing, quite off the common track. What a granary for some of us 1 ” 

Fifty-two FI no Lessons from Flowers, etc. 

DOWSETT. WITH GOD IN MY GARDEN. Fifty-two 
Sunday Morning Talks to Children. By the Rev. Leonard 
E. Dowsett. Second Edition. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net ,* by post 2s. iod. 

This strikingly fresh book supplies a long-expressed want for suggestions 
f<jr addresses for Flower Services. It will be thoroughly enjoyed by all lovers 
of nature, both old and young. 

Glasgow Evening News. — 44 The volume b a most welcome one ; bright, helpful. 
Instructive. Every Talk b a gem.” 

Christian. — 44 One qan easily imagine the delight with which the young folks Ustened ; 
observations so fresh, sympathetic, simple, and direct.” 

A FINE AND FRESH COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS . 

DRUMMOND. PARABLES AND PICTURES FOR 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. Compiled by the Rev. 
J. S. Drummond. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

This new collection of anecdotes and illustrations is the result of a long 
pastorate, and their worth has been proved again and again by their compiler. 
A good simile, story, or illustration is always useful, and very many such will 
be found in this book. It is now issued to a wider circle in confidence that it 
will be found a practical addition to the Christian worker’s study-table 
Christian World. — 44 A welcome reinforcemeut.” 

British Congregationalist.— 44 The great claim of this book Is Its freshness.” 
Guide. — “ A very helpful book of apt illustrations.” 
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A FINE POCKET COMPANION. 

DUFF. ILLUMINATIVE FLASHES. Compiled by 
Jambs Duff, Lay Missionary of the Barclay U.F. Church, 
Edinburgh. Neat Cloth, Fcap 8vo, is. 

A new collection of 300 very useful illustrations for Christian Workers. All 
have been used with effect in Mr Duff’s own work. 

EALAND. THE SPIRIT OF LIFE AND TWENTY 
OTHER SERMONS. By the Rev. Fred. Ealand, M.A., 
author of “ Sermons on Browning.” Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Glasgow Herald. — “The discourses are all brief, gracefully written, and marked 
by a devout but broad and healthy Christian outlook.” 

A SPLENDID VOLUME OF ADDRESSES. 

EAMES. THE SHATTERED TEMPLE, and other 
Addresses to Young People. With complete Index of Illustra- 
tions. By the Rev. John Eames, M.A., Author of “Sermons 
to Boys and Girls.” Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

It is thirteen years since Mr Eames’ former book appeared, which won for 
itself and its author very well-deserved praise and thanks. This new volume 
will be found worth the waiting for, the illustrations again being of a parti- 
cularly fascinating character. 

Dundee Courier.—” A fascinating set of addresses to young people, always inter- 
esting and informative, revealing in their wealth of illustration a wide range of reading 
and excellent appreciation of the points which go to secure attention.” 

Morning Rays.—” Their characteristic note is straightness.” 

SERMONS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. By 

John Eames, B.A. With complete index. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, is. 6d. net ; postage 3d. 

Methodist Times. — “ Examples of what children's addresses ought to be — simple 
In language, but pointed In teaching.” 

Liverpool Poet. — “ The Illustrations made use of are excellent and Instructive, and 
always help to fix the point they Illustrate on the memory.” 

ECKHART. SERMONS BY MEISTER ECKHART. 

Fcap. 8vo, 6d. net ; cloth, is. net ; leather, 2s. net ; postage id. 

[Heart and Life Booklets. 
This is the first time a selection of this great German preacher and mystic 
has appeared in English. 

Dr Alexander White writes : — ” This delightful little book will introduce Meister 
Eckhart to many readers. And they will all rejoice to think of such spiritual and 
Evangelical preaching in what we ignorantly call the dark ages. You are doing a 
great service by your fine Booklets.” 

SOME FRESH GOOD STORIES. 

EDDISON. TALES THE OLD GOVERNESS TOLD. 
By Amy G. Eddison. Foolscap 4to, handsome cloth, illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. iod. 

British Weekly.— "The old gover- Parents’ Review. — "The old gover- 
ness has many new Ideas." ness tells uncommonly nice stories.” 

Great Thoughts.—" The children will Schoolmaster. — u Children under 
love 4 the old governess,' and remember ten ; years of age will be enraptured 
all her tales.” with the book.’ 
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WORKS BT REV. CHARLES EDWARDS. 

PINS AND PIVOTS. Outlines of Addresses and Bible 

Readings. By Rev. Chas. Edwards. Fcap. 8vo, is. net 

Dundee Advertiser. — “ The kernel of many an attractive speech will be found In 
these pages/* 

TIN TACKS FOR TINY FOLKS, and other Outline 
Addresses for Teachers, Preachers, and Christian Workers 
amongst the Young, including a Series of Twelve Addresses on 
Birds. By Rev. C. Edwards. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The above 2 s. 6d. book has just been reprinted in the form of the two 
next-mentioned books at is. 6d. and is. respectively. 

Methodist Times. — “ A mine of thought and Illustration/' 

Local Preachers’ Magazine.—" We could wish this handbook were placed in 
the hands of every preacher. Even those who shape their own outlines wQl find abun- 
dant helpful Ideas, and just the kind to kindle thought** 

TIN TACKS FOR TINY FOLKS. By the Rev. Charles 
Edwards. Third Edition. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
BIRD LESSONS FOR THE BAIRNS. A Series of 
Twelve Talks on Birds. By the Rev. Charles Edwards, 
Author of “ A Box of Nails/* etc. Cloth, crown 8vo, is. net. 

This book previously formed part of “ Tin Tacks for Tiny Folks,” at as. 6d. 

Belfast News Letter. — “ Likely to be helpful to many Christian workers.'* 

Local Preachers’ Magazine. — " A suggestive little book/* 

A BOX OF NAILS FOR BUSY CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 

By Rev. C. Edwards. Ninth thousand. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Christian. — " Here are 4 Nalls of many sorts.’ The pages abound In material 
for evangelists and other workers l sound In substance and direct In aim.** 

The Sunday School Chronicle.—" Living and suggestive. There Is an unfailing 
point, a keen edge about these outlines, as weD as a genuine and earnest spirituality/* 

WORKS EDITED BY JOHN ELLIS. 

OUTLINES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. For Preachers, 
Teachers, and Christian Workers. Comprising 600 Outlines 
of Addresses, Bible Readings, and Sunday School Talks, 
together with over 250 Illustrations and Incidents. Com- 
piled by J. Ellis. Being " Tool Basket/* “ Seed Basket/* 
ft Illustrations and Incidents/* bound in one volume. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Christian.—" Here b the scaffold- Local Preachers’ Magazine.— "A 

Ing on which to build hundreds of ad- very treasury of helpful, well-arranged 
dresses.*' matter. Excellent In spirit and sugges- 

The Methodist Times.— "We have tlveness/* 
so frequently referred to these books In 

our columns that we need not do more Out and Out. — “ Hundreds of hints, 
now than wish the Uttle volume the outlines, and Illustrations are here sup- 
success It deserves. It b daintily bound, plied in compact and attractive form, 
of a size convenient for the pocket.*’ A valuable storehouse of good things." 

EVANGELIST’S WALLET FOR PREACHERS, 
TEACHERS, AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. New Series 
of Outlines of Addresses by J. Ellis, Compiler of u The Tool 
Basket/* etc. etc. Thirteenth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. net. 

Methodist Recorder. — 44 In small compass, there b here a great fund of Informa- 
tion, methodically arranged, for the use of those whose time or whose libraries are 
limited." 

Local Preacher.— u Brimful of excellent suggestive outline addresses and ser- 
monettes." 
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WORKS EDITED B7 JOHN ELLIS — continued. 

THE PREACHER’S AND TEACHER’S VADE-MECUM. 
A Second Series of “ Outlines and Illustrations.” Being 
” Evangelist's Wallet,” “ Outline Sermonettes,” and “ By 
Way of Illustration,” in one volume. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Expository Times. — M Right honest and good work, to be despised by nobody.** 
Daily News. — “ It might be called * Preaching made easy.* '* 

TOOL BASKET FOR PREACHERS. 300 Outline 
Addresses for Preachers, Sunday School Teachers, and Open- 
Air Workers. Compiled by J. Ellis. Forty-fifth Thousand. 
Fcap. 8 vo, is. net. 

Rev. Mark Guy Pearse. — “ Admirable ; Invaluable to busy workers.** 

Methodist Times. — “ Clever, suggestive, valuable, and thoroughly practlcaL" 
Expository Times. — ** The quality Is very good and the number very great.** 

SEED BASKET FOR MINISTERS. Being a Collection 
of 300 Outlines, Seed Corn, Sunday School Addresses, and Band 
of Hope Talks. By J. Ellis, Editor of ” The Tool Basket.” 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. net. 

Rev. F. B. Meyer.— “ Deserves Its Expository Times.— M Contains at 
name.** least a year’s sermons or addresses, easily 

Primitive Methodist. — “ Three hun- made and sufficiently worth making your 
dred excellent outlines.*' own.*' 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND INCIDENTS. For Preachers, 
Teachers, and Christian Workers. Being a Collection of 250 
Anecdotes and Facts, with Index of Subjects. Thirtieth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, is. net. 

Methodist Recorder. — “A choice and well-arranged collection of anecdotes 
marked by much freshness, and likely to be of service to many busy workers in pro- 
viding * windows * for their lessons and discourses.** 

Sunday School Chronicle. — “ Quite a number of the Illustrations are new to us.** 

BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION. A Handbook for 
Preachers, Teachers, and Christian Workers. Thirteenth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net. An entirely new 
Collection of Illustrations for Public Speakers. 

Local Preachers' Magazine. — ■“ Wonderfully fresh ; one of the very best com- 
pilations of the kind that we have seen.’* 

Methodist Sunday School Record. — '* WDl prove a boon.** 

TOOLS FOR THE MASTER’S WORK. 250 Sermon 
Outlines and Children's Addresses. Collected by J. Ellis. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

The Local Preachers’ Magazine. — “Sir Ellis seems to have excelled himself 
In this volume. The best of these Outlines Is that they are not mere skeletons, but 
suggestive thoughts, leaving plenty of room for the individuality of the speaker.** 

The Methodist Times. — “ Another valuable volume. Just the suggestions and 
hints we so often want.** 

AN ENCOURAGING BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 

ELLIS, J. J. PLUCK, PATIENCE, AND POWER: 
The Life Story of John Pearce, Founder of “Pearce and 
Plenty.” By J. J. Ellis. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 
is. 6a. net; by post, is. iod. 

A stirring story of self-help. "A sensible book to put into the hands of 
lads who have any grit in them." 

The City Press says : — “ A veritable romance. 
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DORA GREENWELL’S WORKS — continued. 

TWO FRIENDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 

THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. 
THE COVENANT OF LIFE AND PEACE: or, A 
Present Heaven. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EVERLASTING LOVE AND OTHER SONGS OF 
SALVATION. Neat paper wrapper, 6d. net ; cloth, is. net ; 
leather, 2s. net; postage id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

Dundee Advertiser. — ■ 4 No more > Pitman to his Wife * and * The Wife’s 
useful religious writing has been done Answer ’ are worth a dozen of ordinary 
than these pieces describing the practical sermons so far as regards the bringing 
application of faith to the lives of the home to the mind of humble hearers the 
simple and the partially educated. 4 The significance of ' conversion.' ” 

GREGORY. AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. A Lecture by Eleanor C. Gregory. With 
Prefatory Letter by Dr Alexander Whyte, Edinburgh. New 
edition. Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; cloth, is. net ; leather, gilt 
edges, 2s. net ; by post 2d. extra. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

Dr Whyte . — 44 I rejoice in the publl- The Rock . — 44 A delightful guide to 
cation of anything that helps to turn the the subject of which It treats." 
public mind to the study of the great Daily News . — 44 A decidedly lucid and 

spiritual writers ; and this lecture will Interesting account of the great mystics." 
form an admirable introduction to the The Christian . — 44 A welcome little 
greatest and best of all studies." volume." 

THE UPWARD WAY. A Series of Readings for 

one month from Samuel Rutherford. Compiled by Miss 
E. C. Gregory. Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. net; cloth, is. net; 
leather, 2s. net; postage id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

Fine Volume of Addresses to Children . 

AMONG THE ROSES. Twenty-nine Addresses 

to Children. By Rev. Samuel Gregory. 342 pages. Hand- 
some cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GUYON : LIFE OF MADAME. New ed. 6s. See Upham. 

SPIRITUAL TORRENTS. By Madame Guyon. 

Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 

This valuable book on the interior life has long been out of print. 

The Christian . — 44 For more than two centuries spiritually-minded people have 
recognised the high value of the writings of Madame Guyon ; and there are those who 
will cordially welcome the convenient edition now before us of 4 Spiritual Torrents.' 
Such mystical works do not yield their secrets to the hasty glance, but must be pon- 
dered in quiet hours, if one would receive the true Impression of the author's thought." 

Dundee Advertiser . — 44 One of those books of personal religious experience which 
live In the world’s literature by the fact that they come so close to humanity." 

A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF PRAYER. 

By Madame Guyon. Fcap. 8vo, paper wrapper, 6d. net ; 
purple cloth, is. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 2s. net ; postage 
id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

This noble specimen of Madame Guyon’s practical, lofty, and inspiring 
teachings on experimental religion is now made available for the first time in 
England in a handy and inexpensive form. 

HALL. THE SINNER’S FRIEND. By J. V. Hall. 
6d. net ; is. net ; 2s. net ; postage id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

Nearly three millions have been sold of this book in tract form. It is here 
finely presented in a permanent binding and beautifully clear type. 
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Capital Mature Talks . 

HAMILTON. A MOUNTAIN PATH. Forty-four Talks to 
Children. By Rev. John A. Hamilton. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Examiner. — “ One of the most de- read, most capture the children, we are 
lightful children's books we have met with sure." 
for a long time. Each talk is based on 

some fable or story, or on some fact of Methodist S.S. Record. — “ Full of 
nature with which an ordinary walk metaphor, parable, incident and lllustra- 
through garden or field may make one tion, freshly put and original in the best 
familiar. These addresses, spoken or sense." 

An Entirely New Volume to Children • 

THE GIANT AND THE CATERPILLAR. 

Sixty two New Addresses to Young Folk. By John A. 
Hamilton, Author of "The Wonderful River," "A Mountain 
Path," etc. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Scotsman. — “Persuasively put lessons. The talks are fresh, suggestive, and 
interesting.” 

Methodist Times. — “ Much new ground is broken up, and will give many a preacher 
and teacher new ideas.” 

THE WONDERFUL RIVER. Sixty-three Talks 

to Young People. By Rev. John A. Hamilton. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dr Hastings, In Expository Times , says : — “ Mr Hamilton has returned to what is 
manifestly his special gift — and how priceless a gift it is — of preaching to children.” 
British Weekly.— “This writer is a true story-teller. These attractive addresses 
will be most acceptable to children and teachers.” 

HAMPDEN. THE CHANGED CROSS, by the Honble. 

Mrs Hobart Hampden. The Sanctuary Booklets (see p. 38). 
HARFORD. COMFORTABLE WORDS FOR CHRIST’S 
LOVERS. A transcription by the Rev. Dundas Harford of 
Lady Julian’s "Revelations" from the newly discovered MS. 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net.; by post is. gd. 

HANDLEY. WHAT ENGLAND OWES TO THE 

PURITANS. By Rev. S. B. Handley. 6d. net ; post free yd. 

Sword and Trowel. — “The Free Church Federation would do real service by 
scattering his little work broadcast over the land. The Nonconformist memory, like 
Its conscience, needs stirring up ; this work is admirably adapted for this purpose.” 

Strikingly Fresh Addresses to Children . 

HASTIE. UNDER THE BLUE DOME. A Series of 
Open-Air Studies with Young Folk. By Rev. J. S. Hastie, 
B.D. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

S. S. Chronicle. — “ As a sanctified study of nature it is one of the freshest books 
of its kind we have seen for a long time. We congratulate Mr Hastie, and cordially 
recommend ministers, superintendents and teachers to peruse this book, and then to 
go and do likewise." 

HAWTHORNE. THE GREAT STONE FACE. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne Fcap. 8vo, dainty art paper wrapper, 
6d. net; rich cloth gilt, is. net; postage id. extra. 

" A most dainty presentment of Hawthorne’s master-piece." 

HERRICK. DREAMS AND GABLES. Sonnets by E. 
Herrick, Author of “ Portraits and Sketches." With Frontis- 
piece by the Author. Royal i6mo, artistic paper wrapper, 
price is. net. 

STUDIES AND PORTRAITS. By E. Herrick. 

Royal i6mo, artistic paper "wrapper, is. 6d. net; by post 
is. yd. 
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LARGE TYPE PRETTY GIFTS . 

“ Attractive little Reprints of Great Utterances 


THE HEART AND 

Two-Coloured Printed Wrappers, 
is. net; Choice Leather Gilt, 2s. 


THE LONELINESS AND SINLESS- 
NESS OF CHRIST. By F. W. Robert 
son. Two of his most famous sermons. 

THE PURPOSE AND USE OF COM- 
FORT. By Phillips Brooks, D.D. A 
fine piece of consolation in time of 
trouble from loss by death. 

AN EASTER SERMON. By Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. A cheering message of 
hope. 

SELECTIONS FROM FABER’S HYMNS 
Twelve beautiful expressions. Each 
complete. 

THE LIFE WITH GOD. By Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. A specimen of Brooks’s 
magnificent eloquence, originally de- 
livered to business men. 

HUXLEY AND PHILLIPS BROOKS 
By W. N. Clarke, D.D. A powerful 
and sympathetic piece of criticism. 

EASTER DAY. By Robert Browning. 
Fine presentment of this famous religious 
poem. 

RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. By 
John Caird, D.D., LL.D. Dean 
Stanley — “The greatest sermon in the 
language.” 

CHRISTMAS EVE. By Robert 
Browning. One of the most popular 
of Browning’s poems. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. By Miss Gregory. 

THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By James 
Hinton. 

A PSALTER FOR DAILY USE. Selected 
by Professor William Knight, LL.D. 

EVERLASTING LOVE. Songs of Salva- 
tion. By Dora Greenwell. Fragrant 
with the true devotional spirit. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE 
OF GOD. Conversations and Sixteen 
Letters of Brother Lawrence. Sweet, 
simple, and practical. 

THE SPIRITUAL MAXIMS OF 
BROTHER LAWRENCE. No edition 
since X74T. 


LIFE BOOKLETS. 


6d. net; Handsome Cloth Gilt, 
net. Postage One Penny each. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By 
Cardinal Newman. One|of the most 
original poems of the 19th century. 

A SHORT AND EASY METHOD OF 
PRAYER. By Madame Guyon. 
F&nelon helped to circulate this book. 

THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. By 
Jacob Boehme. First cheap issue at 
this work of the great German mystic. 

MEDITATIONS FOR A MONTH. By 
Archbishop F£nelon. A most inter- 
esting introduction to this most famous 
French divine. 

MAXIMS OF THE SAINTS. By Arch- 
bishop F£nelon. A translation of his 
celebrated work on the love of God. 

THE UPWARD WAY. Readings for 
thirty-one days from Samuel Ruther- 
ford. Selected and arranged by Miss 
Gregory. 

HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By 
Horatius Bonar. Choice selection. 

MEISTER ECKHART’S SERMONS. 
Translated by Rev. Claud Field, M.A. 

ST PAUL. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

THE APPEARING OF THE GRACE. 
By J. E. Southall. 

LA PRAKTIKO DE LA APUDESTO 
DE DIO. Esperanto translation of 
Brother Lawrence’s “ Practice.” 

THE WAY OF VICTORY. By Miss 
J ban Roberts. With Introduction by 
the Abbot of Caldey. 

THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. First twenty 
chapters. 

THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. By Miguel 
de Molinos. Compiled and Edited by 
Rev. Canon R. Y. Lynn. 

SAUL. By Robert Browning. A fine 
printing of one of Browning’s noblest 
poems. 

THE SINNER’S FRIEND. By J. V. 
Hall. Nearly three millions have been 
sold of this book in tract form. It is 
here finely presented in a permanent 
binding. 

GATHERED ROSEMARY, from Georgs 
Herbert’s Poems. Edited by Mary 
Burn. Introduction by Bishop of Hull. 
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HIGGS. THE NEW CREATION— MEDITATIONS. By 
Mrs Mary Higgs, Author of “ Glimpses Into the Abyss,” “ The 
Master.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6d. net. 

HINTON. THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. By James 

Hinton. Fcap. 8vo, leather, 2 s. net ; cloth, is. net ; paper, 
6d. net ; postage id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

HOME, Mrs. RUTH CAREY’S HUNDREDFOLD. By 
Alice Jane Home, Author of “Sibyl Garth,” “Helen 
Murdoch,” etc. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. net. 

A capitally told tale, telling how Ruth Carey met with and overcame diffi- 
culties that in one way or another assail most people at different periods of 
their lives. The chapters dealing with missionary life in China during the 
Boxer movement are particularly thrilling and exciting. A most healthy and 
useful volume. 

WORKS BT 0. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A., M.F. 

" Good Material for Men*s Meetings. 1 * 

THE RELATIONSHIPS OF LIFE. New Sermons to 
Young Men and Women. By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. net ; by post is. iod. 

Methodist Times.—'* It Is strong, breezy, manly, practical, and full of wholesome 
common sense. Those who have charge of men’s meetings and of kindred popular 
gatherings will do well to read and digest its pages, and then pass on its counsels to the 
many.” 

THE LIFE THAT IS EASY. Ten Sermons on the Chris- 
tian Life. By Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. net ; by post is. 9 d. 

Rev. Principal £. Griffith-} ones, B.A. — *' A vitalising, cheering, encouraging, 
helpful volume. No one can read it through without being braced up, filled with 
a clearer faith, Inspired to a serener hope.” 

The Christian. — " Ten helpful chapters on the blessed life of simple trust and glad 
ilsdpleshlp. The style Is fresh and chaste, and the teaching soundly practical.” 

THE PRIMER OF CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. By 
Rev. W. Pierce and Rev. C. S. Horne, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, is. ; paper wrapper, 6d. 

The late Dr R. W. Dale, of Dr R. F. Horton, Hampstead. — 
Birmingham.! — "Admirable from first “I think the 'Primer’ will be of the 
to last. Precisely the kind of book that greatest use, not so much as a rigid text- 
Congregational ministers must desire to book for pastors and teachers to employ 
put Into the hands of Church members. In classes, Dut as a model or pattern of the 
and of candidates for Church membership, ground which has to be covered, and filled. 
It Is a triumph of simplicity, clearness according to the Individual conviction, In 
and earnestness.” Instructing the young.” 

HORTON. THE INVISIBLE SHIELD, and other 
Parables. By Rev. Samuel Horton. Handsome cloth, crown 
8vo, 2S. 6d. net; by post 2 s. iod. 

A most suggestive and striking series of parables which will be most useful 
as illustrations. 

HUMBERSTONE. THE CURE OF CARE. By Rev. 
W. J. Humberstone. Cloth, is. 6d. net ; by post is. 9d. 
Aberdeen Free Press. — "Eleven chapters of a comforting, coeerlng and stimu- 
lating character. The thoughts are clothed In chaste and appropriate language.” 
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HUNT. GOOD WITHOUT GOD: IS IT POSSIBLE? 
By the Ven. Archdn. Jasper B. Hunt, B.D. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. iod. 

Scotsman. — “ An eloquent and closely argued reply to modem agnostics.** 

EXISTENCE AFTER DEATH IMPLIED BY 

SCIENCE. By the Ven. Archdn. Hunt, M.A., B.D. Large 
crown 8vo, 366 pages, cloth, 5s. net ; by post 5s. 4d. 

Rev. Henry W. Clark (Author of “The Philosophy of Christian Experience*') 
writes : — “ Mr Hunt’s work is extraordinarily fine. Breadth and grip are here, and 
ample knowledge. The volume is one of the finest spiritual apologetics of our time.** 

JACK. AFTER HIS LIKENESS. Addresses to Young 

Men and Women. By J. W. Jack, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. 

Presbyterian. — “Mr Jack has a graceful and healing touch, and the illustraUons, 
alike in prose and verse, are apt and memorable.'* 

JAMES. TALKS TO YOUNG FOLK. Seventeen 

Addresses to Children. By Rev. G. H. James. With Index of 
Subjects and Anecdotes. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Literary World. — “The anecdotes are striking and appropriate.** 

Christian Commonwealth. — “ These talks are full of sound teaching, In simple 
homely language, enforced by telling illustration.*' 

A FI no Book for Older Girls and Young Women • 

JARVIS. THREE GIRLS AND A GARDEN, and 

other Stories. By Mary Rowles Jarvis, Author of " Rest 
Awhile Stories.’* Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ It is just the thing for a young women’s class or a mothers’ meeting, and if 
read once will be asked for again. Every story is splendid. " 

Fine New Ballads and Prose for Recitation • 

JARVIS. REST AWHILE STORIES. By Mary Rowles 

Jarvis, Author of “Sunshine and Calm,” “Songs of the 
Kingdom.” Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

Twenty-five most suitable Stories for Mothers' Meetings, Temperance 
Meetings, Mission Readings, etc. 

Rev. F. B. Mever.— “ Interesting and well-written.” 

Dr Campbell Morgan. — “ A capital volume. I do not know a better collection for 
reading in Mothen* Meetings or similar gatherings.*' 

JOHNSON. PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS. By 
Dr Samuel Johnson. Handsome cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, silk marker, demy i6mo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 
2s. 9d. Entirely new edition, with Additional Prayers, and 
an Index. [Great Souls* Library of Devotion. 

Church Times. — “ There was no greater man hi the eighteenth century than Dr 
Johnson. He was a downright Church of England man.’* 

The Christian. — “ These devotions reveal the Inner life of Johnson as none of his 
other writings do.** 

JOSEPH. DAME NATURE’S FOUR CHILDREN. An 
Allegory By Leonard Joseph, A.M.I.E.E. Fcap. 8vo, hand- 
some cloth gilt, is. net. 

“ There is much that is clever and instructive in the description of the 
advantages which each season brings to the world. The book is really a 
sermon on duty and responsibility.” 

JOSLIN. GRANNIE’S BIBLE STORIES. By Isabella 
Joslin. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. net. 

Forty interesting chapters for Young Children “told in a delightful style.** 
“ Parents will gladly welcome.” 
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DR «/. H. JOWETT’S SPLENDID ADDRESSES, 

BROOKS BY THE TRAVELLER’S WAY. Twenty-six 
Week -night Addresses. By T. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. Fourth Edition (Eighth Thousand). 

British Weekly.—" Mr Jowett’s Glasgow Herald .—* 1 Full of life all 
religious addresses need no recommends* through, they serve to explain the speaker's 
tlon. We know what to expect, and we rapidly acquired reputation, and to 
are not disappointed. As of Dr Maclaren, justify the wisdom of the congregation 
so of Mr Jowett, It may be said that which chose him to occupy the pulpit of 
whenever he treats any religious theme, the late Dr Dale." 
he Invariably sheds fresh light on some Baptist Times. — "Many of the ad- 
passage of Scripture. In a sentence Is dresses might profitably be extended Into 
the sure seed of a sermon." long sermons." 

THIRSTING FOR THE SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. H. 

J owett. A further selection of Twenty-six Addresses delivered 
at Carr’s Lane. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Seventh Thousand. 
Independent (New York). — "To read this volume Is to understand why the 
week-night meeting at Carr's Lane Is one of the most successful In England. Mr Jowett 
gives his people of his best — his best In thought, observation, and reading." 

IMPORTANT FIND IN CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM, 

JULIAN OF NORWICH, LADY. COMFORTABLE 
WORDS FOR CHRIST’S LOVERS. Beine the voices and 
visions vouchsafed to the Lady Julian, recluse at Norwich, 
1373. Now for the first time printed from the recently dis- 
covered MS. purchased by the British Museum. Transcribed 
by the Rev. Dundas Harford, M.A., Vicar of Emmanuel 
Church, Hampstead. Handsome cloth, Fcap 8vo, is. 6d. net. 
KEBLE. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By the Rev. John 
Keblu. 2s. 6d. net. [Great Souls* Library of Devotion. 
The Saturday Review. — " A very dainty edition/* 

KEEP. OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. Delivered to a 
Bible Class. By Miss M. I. Keep. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Life of Faith. — *‘ Wfll be found moat helpful by leaders of Young Women's 
Bible Classes, to whom we heartily commend it.” 

KNIGHT, Prof. WM. A PSALTER FOR DAILY 

USE. 6d.net; is.net; 2s.net. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

MOST IMPORTANT BOOK FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS, 

LAMOREAUX. THE UNFOLDING LIFE. A Study of 
Development with Reference to Religious Training. By A. A. 
Lamoreaux. With Introduction by Marion Lawrence. 
Handsome cloth, crown 8vo. New Edition, cloth boards, is. 6d. 
net, by post is. 9d. ; Cheaper Edition, limp cloth, is. net, by 
post is. 2d. 

SOME EXPERT OPINION. 

Miss Hetty Lee writes: — "Every super- Rev. Carey Bonner writes 1 — " Glad 

Intendent should certainly buy and read to find you are publishing an English 
‘The Unfolding Life.' Most suggestive." Edition. The book is invaluable. It 
Rev. J. Williams Butcher writes : — is one of the best guides I know to a 
" PARENTS whose children are young ; right understanding of the scholar, so 
TEACHERS who long to have insight for essential to all true teachers." 
their work; SUPERINTENDENTS who Mr Geo. H. Archibald writes:— 
seek to organise their schools on the ** I have been reading ' The Unfolding 
most efficient lines: and, above all, the Life,' and I want to say to you I am 
PRIMARY WORKER who loves hot charmed with it. Its psychology Is 
hardly understands the ‘Infant,* SHOULD sound, its style illuminative. I nope 
READ EVERY PAGE OF THIS BOOK the book wfll find Its way Into the hands 
OVER AND OVER AGAIN. I know of many teachers. I wish the book a 
I am right In my estimate of Its value." very large sale." 
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Most Happy Talks with Children, 

LEWIS. THE MAGIC PEN and other Stories for Children. 
By E. W. Lewis, M.A., author of “The Invisible Companion.*’ 
Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Mr Lewis has produced a most useful book for workers with children. 
These talks are nothing less than fascinating, full of happy imagination, they 
hold the reader as “The Magic Pen” tells of the various happenings in the 
author’s study, his garden, and elsewhere. Children simply cannot help 
imbibing the benefits suggested throughout the talks. 

SOME VIEWS OF MODERN THEOLOGY. 

Sixteen Sermons on Vital Questions. By the Rev. E. W. 
Lewis, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Christian World. — “ Mr Lewis is a theological * progressive,’ and he has the 
courage of his convictions. Practically, the whole foundation of Christianity is 
Involved in the Issues raised by these sermons; and, in bringing faith into 
harmony with modern feeling and knowledge, Mr Lewis is adopting the one 
effective way of meeting rationalistic criticism.” 

Glasgow Evening News. — “ Excellent both in form and subject.” 

CONCERNING THE LAST THINGS : Five 

Sunday afternoon Sermons to Men. By the Rev. E. W. 
Lewis, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net.; by post is. 2d. 

Five addresses on Death, Judgment, Heaven, Hell, The Coming of Christ. 

LIDDON. CHRIST’S CONQUEST, and other Sermons. 
By Rev. Canon H. P. Liddon. Demy 8vo, paper, 6d. ; by 
post 8d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

A FINE GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

LILY. JACK THE FIRE DOG. By Aunt Lily. 

Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. illustrated. 

The life story of a dog attached to a Fire Station, with many stirring and 
exciting incidents affecting his career and the people he met with when on 
duty and off. A most pleasant and happy book. 

LITTLE. THE OUTLOOK OF THE SOUL. By 
Canon Knox Little. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 356 pages, 
2s. 6d. net. [Eminent Preacher’s Series. 

This volume, previously entitled “Labour and Sorrow,” contains some 
striking sermons by the popular Canon of Worcester: — The Duty of 
Strength ; The End of Sorrow ; The Outlook of the Soul ; The Soul and 
the Unseen ; Love and Death, etc. 

LIVES I HAVE KNOWN. With an Introduction by the 

Bishop of Durham. Demy i6mo, cloth, is. post free. 

Joyful News.—” Ten stories of lives saved and kept to the end. Simply told with 
a natural charm which makes them strong evidence of the power of God to save from 
all sin.” 

Twenty-Five Striking Children’s Addresses. 

LOVE. TALKS TO CHILDREN. By Rev. J. Landels 
Love. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is 6d. net; by post 
is. 9d. 

These twenty-five Talks are good. Mr Love catches the attention im- 
mediately and holds it, and he has always a good illustration at command. 

MACFADYEN. CONSTRUCTIVE CONGREGATIONAL 

IDEALS. Cheap edition, is. net ; postage 4d, 
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A Very Fresh Book for Speakers to Children, 

MACKINNON. THE BIBLE ZOO. 34 Talks on Birds, 
Beasts, and Insects of the Bible. By Rev. A. G. Mackinnon, 
M.A., of Greenock. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Dundee Courier. — “ A book which all little ones will love.” “ Invaluable.” 
“ Suggestive and helpful.” “ Freshness and attractiveness.” 

st A STRONG, HELPFUL BOOK." 

MACLEAN. THE SECRET OF THE STREAM. By 
the Rev. J. B. Maclean, B.D. Handsome cloth gilt, crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. iod. 

Glasgow Herald. — “Fresh, thoughtful, and suggestive, Mr Maclean writes 
sermons. which must have been good to hear and are good to read.” 

MACLEOD. THE GOLD THREAD. By Norman 
Macleod. New edition, with Introduction by Dr Donald 
Macleod. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

This new issue of Dr Norman Macleod’s classic allegory contains all the 
original charming full-page illustrations by M'Whirter, Steell, Watson, and 
others from the original edition. The book should be found in all Sunday 
School Libraries, and a copy should be in every home. 

S.S. Magazine. — “Once read ‘The Gold Thread’ can never be forgotten. 
It is a beautiful allegory of the Gospel, and ought to be put In the hands of 
every young person. This book ought never to be omitted In choosing prizes.” 

McWILLIAM. SPEAKERS FOR GOD. Plain Lectures 
on the Minor Prophets. By Rev. Thomas McWilliam, M.A., 
Minister of New Byth, Aberdeenshire. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Prof Flint, D.D., LL.D. — ” An | Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D.— 
admirable book, which I hope will be “Instinct with life and meaning . • . 
highly and widely appreciated.” | many fresh and suggestive view-points.” 

MARSHALL. HOMELY TALKS WITH MOTHERS. 
24 Addresses by Mrs L. C. E. Marshall. With Introduction 
by the Bishop of Ely. Neat cloth, fcap. 8vo, is. net. 

The Bisho:) of Ely says : — “ They seem to me models of what Addresses to Mothers 
should be — simple, practical, earnest, devout, brightened by touches of poetry and 
humour.” 

BREAD FROM HEAVEN, Addresses to Com- 
municants. By Lucv C. E. Marshall, Author of “Homely 
Talks to Mothers." Neat cloth fcap. 8vo, 6d. net. 

Mothers in Council — “ Will be found very useful.” 

Friendly Work. — “ Giving full and careful teaching.” 

MARTIN. GREAT MOTTOES WITH GREAT 
LESSONS. Talks to Children on Mottoes of Great Families, 
etc. By the Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Spectator. — “ In this volume we have It with consummate skill. The artistic 
a good Idea well executed.” teacher will find many of these addresses 

Methodist Times.—” Mr Currie Martin well adapted for blackboard illustration.” 
has seized on a capital Idea and worked 

The Outlook, New York. — “ In any list of sermonlc literature for children and 
youth this book should take place at the top.” 

A CATECHISM ON THE TEACHING OF 

JESUS. By Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D. For use 
m Schools and Bible Classes. Third Edition. 16 pages, stout 
wrapper, clear type, id. ; cloth, 2d. ; postage id. 

Rev. Dr Clifford. — “ This Catechism Is one of the best 1 have seen.” 

Prim A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D., says:—” Professor Martin has done well.” 
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MARTIN. OUTLINE SERMONETTES ON GOLDEN 
TEXTS. Edited by Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. net. 

Sunday School Chronicle. — “ They are rich In thought, and exceedingly suggestive. 
Many a minister on the lookout for ' sermon seed * might go further and fare worse.** 

A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 

MARTIN, LUCY. ECHOES OF HELP AND 
COMFORT. Collected by Lucy E. Martin. Royal i6mo. 
Handsome cloth, full gilt back and side, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net.; 
choice lambskin, full gilt back and side, gilt edges, 5s. net.; 
postage 3d. extra. Second Edition. 

A choice collection of excerpts from various distinguished writers which 
can be warmly commended as a volume which fulfils its title. 

Globe. — “ The collection has clearly been made with the utmost care, and the result 
Is a volume that should appeal to many.” 

Dr Martineau' s Famous Book. 

MARTINEAU. ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRIS- 
TIAN LIFE. By James Martineau. First and Second 
Series complete in one vol., 235 pages, demy 8vo, neat cloth, 
is. 6d. net ; by post is. iod. 

Also in two separate vols., First and Second Series, 6d. each ; 
by post 8d. each. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

The Baptist Times. — “ These famous sermons are among the very greatest of die 
Victorian era. In this well-printed edition we can purchase them for a tenth of their 
original cost.** 

Sheffield Daily Independent. — " Thoughtful readers cannot find a better Intro- 
duction to his luminous piety than through this book.” 

First Time Issued Cheaply. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Being a Reprint 

of “The Rationale of Religious Enquiry ; or. The Question stated 
of Reason, the Bible, and the Church.*’ By James Martineau. 
Large clear type. Demy 8vo, 6d ; by post 8d. 

MARZIALS. IN THE LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. 
By Miss Ada M. Marzials. With Frontispiece by Byam Shaw. 
Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. net. ; by post is. 9d. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland has purchased twelve copies. 

Mr Geo. H. Archibald writes : — “ I like these stories very much. I think they are 
very clever. Just the kind of thing that ought to be sold. This is a well done piece of 
work. The morals are exquisitely buried. Convey my congratulations to the Author." 

MORE TALES IN THE LAND OF NURSERY 

RHYME. By Miss Ada M. Marzials. Handsome cloth, 
crown 8 vo, is. 6d. net; by post is. gd. 

A chorus of compliment and approval was granted Miss Marzials’ “ In the 
Land of Nursery Rhyme ” on its appearance last autumn ; in the present 
volume she has continued the same happy vein of writing the story that she 
assumes to be at the back of some more of the old nursery rhymes, and again 
proves her splendid knowledge and sympathy with the interests of children. 
This is a splendid companion to the first series. 

MATHEWS. BATTLE AND VICTORY. By Mrs W. 

G. Mathews. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 

A capital story of the power of persevering love. This book will make a 
capital reading book for Mothers’ Meetings and Working Parties ; and also 
a good reward book for a child. 
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MILLER. PORTRAITS OF WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. T. E. Miller, M.A., Dunfermline. Large crown 
8 vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Aberdeen Free Press. — “ Must have been good to hear, for they are good to tead.” 
Churchman. — «* Ably and suggestively drawn.” 

Scotsman. — 44 Cannot but prove instructive and suggestive.” 

MILLARD. THE QUEST OF THE INFINITE ; or, 

The Place of Reason and Mystery in Religious Experience. 
By Benjamin A. Millard. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Baptist Times. — "A thoroughly sound and helpful discussion of *6me of the chief 
difficulties which prevent the average man from accepting the Christian faith. The plea 
that religion is so fall of mystery, and therefore incredible. Is shown to be utterly futile. 
This Is a book which should make for a dear, strong faith In all who carefully read It.” 

MOLINOS. THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE. By Miguel de 
Molinos. Edited by Canon R. Y. Lynn. 'Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. 
net.; cloth, is. net.; leather, 2s. net. [Heart & Life Booklets, no. 27. 

PROF. MOMERIE’S FASCINATING VOLUMES. 

IMMORTALITY AND OTHER SERMONS. By Prof. 
Alfred W. Mombrib, M.A. D.Sc., LL.D., Author of “ Per- 
sonality,'* “ Agnosticism," etc. Handsome new edition. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Examiner. — ‘YThe book b greatly Expository Times. — “A serious and 
enriched by the poetical quotations which strong contribution to a subject which 
conclude most of the sermons. Many of these will never lose Its Interest while the world 
are unfamiliar, and most of them are very lasts.” 
beautiful and full of spiritual suggestion.” 

IMMORTALITY. Thirty-five Chapters. By Prof. A. W. 
Mombrib, M.A., LL.D. Popular Edition, Thirty-fifth 
Thousand. 6d. ; by post 8d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 
Literary World. — 44 Few sixpenny reprints deserve to be more widely read than 
this. Dr Momerie was one of the keenest thinkers and most concisely effective preachers 
that have stood In die modern pulpit.” 

PROF . MOMERIE’S MOST FAMOUS WORK . 

PERSONALITY. By Prof. A. W. Momerie. Demy 8vo, 
sewed, 6d. Just out. 

This brilliant treatise has been in great request, and at last the trustees 
have given permission for this reprint to be made. This sixpenny edition is 
printed from the fifth and last edition of the work. In its more expensive 
form it has long been recognised as the finest piece of work of the late 
Professor Momerie. 

INSPIRATION. By Prof. A. W. Momerie. First time less 
than 5s. Chesm Edition. Demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. 

Local Preacher.—* 4 Prof. Momerie’s celebrated work. Honest, fearless, supremely 
sane, be b also devout. Hb brightness and sustained interest are delightful.” 

BELIEF IN GOD. By Prof. A. W. Momerie, M.A. 
Second Edition. 6d. ; by post 8d. [Allensotl's Sixpenny Series. 
Scotsman. — 44 Professor Momerie 1 * acute criticism of sceptical philosophies of re* 
Hgion b sure of a wide circulation In thb popular form.” 

Baptist Times. — 44 One of the most effective Indications of thebtic and Christian 
belief with which we are acquainted.” 
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PROF. MOMERIE S FASCINATING VOLUMES-continued. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL, and other Sermons. By Rev. Prof. 
A. W. Momerie, M.A., LL.D. Ninth and cheaper edition, 139 
pages, demy 8vo, 6d.; by post 8d. [Allenson's Sixpenny Series. 

The Spectator. — “ We decidedly recommend them to persons perplexed by the 
•peculations of modem science.*' 

MOORE. MAN PREPARING FOR OTHER WORLDS. 
By Rev. W. T. Moore M.A., LL.D. Handsome cloth, large 
crown 8vo, 508 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Scotsman. — “Seeks to show that science and religion are the best of friends. The 
book contains much that is interesting and suggestive." 

Expository Times. — “A delight to read." 

London Quarterly Review. — “ His spiritually-minded book.'* 

FRESH AND STRIKING SERMONS. 

MORROW. QUESTIONS ASKED AND ANSWERED 
BY OUR LORD. By the Rev. H. W. Morrow, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Dr David Smith in the British Weekly says : — “ I have just read with much 
pleasure Mr Morrow’s ‘ Questions asked and answered by our Lord.' It is a collection 
of evening addresses to a country congregation. This is the sort of work which 
rescues a quiet ministry from discouragement and makes it profitable." 

Expository Times.— “These sermons may be read with profit." 

MOTHERS’ UNION : Publications of the London Diocese, 

see p. 48. 

Fifty-four Meditations by the Bishop of Durham. 

MOULE. MEDITATIONS FOR THE CHURCH’S 
YEAR. By the Right Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A new and enlarged reprint of a volume entitled “ From Sunday to Sunday.” 

The Christian. — “ Here Dr Moule to In the prayerful Spirit In which It was 
at hto best ; simple yet scholarly, com- manifestly written, without being helped 
prehenalve yet exact, marked by a close to a fuller vision of the life that to hid 
observation of detail which makes every with Christ In God. 
word luminous. None can read the book 

EDITIONE DE LUXE OF MYERS’ MASTERPIECE. 

MYERS. SAINT PAUL. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 
Demy i6mo, handmade paper, paste grain leather, 2s. 6d. 
net ; velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net. 

Dr J. H. Jowett writes: — “Exceedingly beautiful copy. I think it to most 
admirably done." 

First Time Obtainable for Sixpence. 

SAINT PAUL. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

For over forty years this magnificent poem has only been obtainable at 
2s. 6d. [See Heart and Life Booklets, p. 18. 

Also miniature vest pocket edition in slightly smaller type, most tastefully 
bound. 32mo, cloth, 6d. net; lambskin, is. net; paste grain, is. net; 
oozed Persian yapp edges, is. net ; velvet calf yapp edges, is. 6d. net. 

[The Sanctuary Booklets. 

The British Weekly says : — “ A little book of genius." 

Dr Hastings, in The Expository Times, says regarding this poem : — “ Have you 
mastered Myers' ' Saint Paul ' ? If you have, or If you have not, carry It with you 
wherever you go." 

A FAMOUS SPEAKER TO CHILDREN. 

NEALE. SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. Thirty-three 
Addresses to Young Folk. By the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, M.A Fine new edition, handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

1 ‘ Fresh and forceful. ” * 4 Topics excellently selected. ” 
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NEWMAN. TWELVE SERMONS. By J. H. Newman. 

Demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 
“The finest sermons ever preached from the Anglican pulpit.” 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Cardinal 

Newman. [See Heart and Life Booklets, p. 18. 

Also miniature vest pocket edition in smaller type, 3 2 mo, 
cloth, 6d. net ; lambskin, is. net; paste grain, is. net ; oozed 
Persian yapp, is. net ; velvet calf yapp, is. 6d. net. 

[The Sanctuary Series. 

“ A dainty volume indeed, of a size to go into the vest pocket. There is nothing 
more suitable to take the place of a complimentary card than some of the world's 
devotional masterpieces issued by this firm in so pleasing and dainty a form. A card 
will soon be thrown away, these will be always treasured and used.” 

Cardinal Newman and Dr Neale. 

BISHOP AN DREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Translated 

by J. M. Neale and J. H. Newman. Demy i6mo, rich purple 
cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. net ; by post 2s. 9d. 

[Great Souls’ Library of Devotion. 

Great Thoughts. — “ Incomparable, immortal, and priceless/* 

NIOHOLSON. THE WONDERFUL CITY, and other 
Addresses to Children. By Rev. Cecil Nicholson. Handsome 
cloth, Fcap 8vo, is. net; post free is 2d. 

This little volume contains twenty-six Addresses that Mr Nicholson has 
given to the children of his own congregation. 

THE NONCONFORMIST MINISTER'S ORDINAL, 

Preacher’s Services for Baptismal, Dedication, Marriage, and 
Funeral Services. Large type. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
black buckram, gilt lettered, very strong, is. 6d. net ; limp 
leather, gilt edges and gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 2d. 
This book will go comfortably into a breast pocket. 

Literary World. — “A work many Nonconformist ministers wiD be glad to 
know of. A handy and tastefully presented book ; as convenient In size, type, and 
binding as could well be.” 

TWENTY-SEVEN BRIGHT TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN. 

NORTHCROFT. LITTLE TALKS ON BIG SUBJECTS. 
By Florence Northcroft (Mrs Cheerful). Handsome cloth, 
crown 8vo, is. 6d. net; by post is. gd. 

Temperance Chronicle. — “Full of good stuff.” 

Methodist Recorder. — “ Those who want ideas for mothers' meetings or working 
parties should buy this book, and let the cheerful writer’s healthy brains quicken theis 
own.” 

Girls’ Friendly Association Journal. — “ Will be very useful to read aloud to men 
or women, to embody in * Talks,’ or to give to those who are kept at home by illness 
or infirmity.” 

MORE BRIGHT TALKS TO MEN AND WOMEN. 

FORCES THAT HELP. By Florence 

Northcroft. Author of “Little Talks on Big Subjects.” 
Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. net ; by post is. gd. 
Methodist Times. — “ Those who speak much to men and at mothers' meetings will 
find help here.” 
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OMAR KHAYYAM. Fitzgerald’s Translation. Velvet 
calf, gilt edges, is. 6d. net ; paste grain, lambskin and Yapp 
Persian, gilt edges, is. net each ; neat doth, gilt, 6d. net. 

A reprint of Fitzgerald’s Second edition (no stanzas), with variations of 
his First edition at end. There is more of Fitzgerald’s inimitable work in 
this little book than in an y other cheap edition. 

This choice reprint is uniform in size with our “Sanctuary" booklets, 
4 x a£ inches. It contains 28 illustrations picturing many of the symbols 
and objects referred to in the poem. For handiness of size and daintiness of 
binding this edition can claim the consideration of many buyers. 

A MEDICAL MAN UPON RELIGION, 

PALM. THE FAITH OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. By 
Theobald A. Palm, M.A., M.D. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Young Man.—" I am convinced that this work i» not only wanted, but wanted 
badly. It is just the book to put into the hands of a young man who b a bit at sea 
as to whether essential truth b menaced by the demand for readjustment of hb views 
and beliefs." 

PALMER. THE GOSPEL PROBLEMS AND THEIR 

SOLUTION. By Joseph Palmer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PALMER, Mrs. MOTHERS’ UNION WORK— A VOCA- 

TION. By Mrs T. F. Palmer. Neat doth, foolscap 8vo, 1 s. net. 

This book is sanctioned by the Central Council of the Mothers’ Union, and 
forms a most important manual upon the work of this well-known society. 

Church Times. — “ ‘ Enrolling Members’ and others may learn much from Mrs 
Palmer’s book. It offers many sensible suggestions for the bettering and deepening of 
Mothers’ Union Work.” 

PARKER. JOB’S COMFORTERS; or, Scientific 

Sympathy. By Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 6d. 

In the form of a parable ; many very brilliant passages of dialogue. 

W. E. Gladstone.—" A satire which Dean Swift would have admired." 

GAMBLING. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 3d. ; 

post free 3 ld. Fifth Edition. 

Christian. — " Trenchant and telling. It should be widely circulated." 

Methodist Times. — “ We hope thb mighty address will stir the heart of Ragland 
and awaken the conscience of the nation." 

PATCH. THE SENSITIVE CHILD: as Revealed in 
some Talks with a little Boy. By Mrs Kate Whiting 
Patch. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; by post is. 2 d. 

Cohtknts: — T he Angel of Death — The Angel of Birth — The Singing Babe — The 
Shadow of Fear — The Little Room. 

This book is most delightfully written, and will be of great help to parents 
and guardians of little children, who are often puzzled as to how to rightly 
answer some of the innocent yet difficult questions put to them. This book 
shows how one mother met these difficulties. 

PATERSON. DREAM SONGS, and other Verses. By 
Charlotte E. Paterson. Demy i6mo, paste grain leather, 
2 s. net; art paper boards, is. net ; postage 2 d. extra. 
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WORKS BY CHARLES H. PERREN, D.D. 

A MOST USEFUL BOOK. 

SEED CORN FOR THE SOWER. A Book of Thoughts, 

Themes, and Illustrations. Arranged in alphabetical order. 
Original and Compiled by Rev. C. H. Perren, D.D. Complete 
Indexes to Subjects, Texts, and Authors. Fourth Edition. 
Cloth, 394 pages, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. iod. 
New and cheaper edition of a most excellent book for ministers and speakers. 

The Methodist Times. — “ An admirable collection of thoughts and Illustrations. 
One of the charms of this book is the absence of stock illustrations. Rightly used, 
the book will be a boon to preachers and teachers." 

Christian World. — "Is everywhere Good Words. — "One of the best 
bright and readable. Hard pressed speak- handbooks for Christian workers which 
ers wffl often find here what they are in has come under our notice." 
search of.” 

REVIVAL SERMONS IN OUTLINE. With Thoughts 
Themes, and Plans, by eminent Pastors and Evangelists. 
Edited by Rev. C. H. Perren, D.D. In Two Parts. Part I„ 
Methods ; Part II., Outlines of Sermons and Addresses. Com- 
plete in one volume. Crown 8vo, 344 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Literally the Evangelist’s Handbook. 

PART /. 80 Pages on Methods. 

Some Modern Revivals. Work Preparatory to How to Save Souls. 
Divine and Hunan Revivals. Personal Work. 

Agency in Revivals. Revivals — How to Pro- Expecting Conversions. 

The Pastor’s Value. mote them. Defective RsvivalWork. 

Evangelist in Revivals. How to Secure a Re- Sunday Evening Service. 
The People’s Part in Re- vival. By E. P. Brown. The Inquiry Meeting. 

vival Work. Hints about Revivals. By D. L. Moody. 

How to Promote Re- How to Awaken Fresh Helpful Passages for 
vivals. Interest in Churches. Different Seekers. 

PART II. 244 Pages of Outlines and Sketches of Revival 
Sermons from approved Evangelists, such as J. W. Conley, R. A. 
Torrby, A. B. Earle, J. L. Campbell, John McNeill, J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D. L. Moody, E. W. Bliss, D. H. Cooley, A. J. Gordon, 
J. H. Elliot, C. G. Finney, D. W. Whittle, A. T. Pierson, &c. 

Sunday School Chronicle. — “ A large number of Sermon Outlines gleaned from 
those whom God has used and owned in the blessed work.’’ 

Expository Times. — “ Famous sermons all passed through a capable condenser." 
Methodist Times.— "To young men desirous of engaging in evangelistic work, 
we can highly recommend this volume." 

PEARSON. AM I FIT TO TAKE THE LORD’S SUP- 
PER ? By Rev. Samuel Pearson, M.A. Nineteenth Thou- 
sand. 16 pages, crown 8vo, id. ; post free ijd. 6s. per 100. 

PHELPS. THE STILL HOUR. By Rev. Austin 
Phelps. Cloth 6d. net ; paste grain, lambskin, ooze Persian 
gilt, is. net each ; velvet calf, is. 6d. net. 

[The Sanctury Booklets. 
Expe rience. — “ A lovely and tmy edition of an old favourite. It is pure gold of the 
Sanctuary. It probes, not only into the depths of its theme, but into the heart of the 
reader. *. Every page is laden with a blessing.” 
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PHILLIPS. CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. A Missionary 
Address to Young Men. By Thomas Phillips, B.A. 3d. 
PIERCE. THE DOMINION OF CHRIST. Sermons on 
Missionary Work. By Rev. W. Pierce, Author of ” Historical 
Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts.” Cloth, is. 6d. net. 

AND HORNE. PRIMER OF CHURCH 

FELLOWSHIP. 6d. and is. See under Horne . 
PREACHER’S TREASURY, THE. A Third Series of 
Outlines, Illustrations, and Children’s Addresses. Comprising 
“ Points for Preachers and Teachers,” “ Seeds and Saplings, 
and “ Little Sermons to the Children.” Bound together in one 
neat cloth volume, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Christian World. — “ A useful stand-by. The outlines are simple and suggestive. 
Mr Gillies' talks to children are freshly put, and on right lines.** 

Homiletic Review. — “ A fine collection.** 

REAL CORN FOR TEMPERANCE WORKERS . 

REANEY. TEMPERANCE SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By Mrs George S. Reaney, Author of “Our Daughters.” 
Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 

This book is a fund of anecdote for temperance speakers. In it the veteran 
temperance worker for the first time puts into book form some of the very 
valuable experiences that have come into her life on this burning question, 
which has claimed the greater part of her lifelong attention. They cannot 
but prove of very great help and assistance to other workers, and at the same 
time show, by what one worker has accomplished, how much others can also 
attempt to achieve. 

DR REIOHEL’S FAMOUS OBJECT SERMONS. 

WHAT SHALL I TELL THE CHILDREN? By 
Rev. Geo. V. Reichel, M.A. Thirty-seven Object Sermons 
with many illustrative Anecdotes. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
British Weekly. — “ It Is rather a nice S.S. Chronicle. — “ It Is thoroughly 

book, and will be very useful to teachers modem and alert. There is nothing 
and those who preach to children. The hackneyed and stereotyped in Its pages, 
merit of the volume Is that it has fresh- Its author is full of information and of 
ness.** anecdote.” 

Christian Commonwealth. — “ Contains such a wealth of illustration that the 
Christian worker will have no difficulty in selecting material which will be helpful in 
securing the attention of his young hearers and leading up to and enforcing the great 
rock truths of Holy Scripture.** 

FIFTY NEW OBJECT SERMONS. 

BIBLE TRUTH THROUGH EYE AND EAR. By the 
Rev. Geo. V. Reichel, M.A., Ph.D., Author of “ What Shall 
I Tell the Children ? ” Second Edition. Handsome cloth, 437 
pages, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. iod. 

Methodist Times. — “ Dr Relchel’s taining, so full of matter, legend, natural 
methods are scientific, and the fifty history, science, warfare, all rendered 
addresses of this volume cover a great available' for childish Instruction. For 
range of subjects. They are the best those who want to prepare interesting 
things of the kind we have yet seen." talks for children, nothing more useful, 
Aberdeen Daily Journal. — “ Here nothing better, has appeared for a long 
b a new volume of children’s sermons, time." 

And yet they are not sermons at all, but 

rather fifty suggestions for sermons Sunday Companion. — “ The fifty 
—something infinitely better. And lessons are crammed with new ideas ana 
what suggestions I so fresh, so enter- facts, which should be of great assistance,** 
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WORKS BT LAURA E. RICHARDS. 

Now Book by thb Author of " Goldon Window a.” 

THE NAUGHTY COMET ; and other Stories and Fables. 
By Laura E. Richards, Author of “ The Golden Windows,” 
“ The Silver Crown,” “ Five Minute Stories,” &c. Handsome 
cloth gilt, crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘‘Mrs Richards has some of the qualifies of R. L. Stevenson with a dash 
of Andersen thrown in,” was a reviewer’s comment on one of her earlier books. 
This opinion will be confirmed by the present volume, “ The Naughty Comet.” 
Wholesome truths are most dexterously woven into these heart-winning stories. 

Sunday School Times.— “‘The Naughty Comet’ contains just such stories as 
children love to read or hear, and teachers, and aunties, and mothers enjoy telling. If 
you have Mrs Richards’ other books you will be sure to want this. If you have never 
had them, this will make you feel that you must have them all— as you ought 1 ” 

FORTY-FOUR FRESH, GOOD STORIES. 

THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. A Book of Fables for Young 
and Old. By L. E. Richards, Author of " Captain January,” 
” The Silver Crown,” “ Five-Minute Stories,” etc. Handsome 
cloth, crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net ; postage 3d. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

CONTENTS. 

The Golden Windows. The Open Door. The Blind Mother. 

The Wheatfield. Home. The Giftib. “ Go ” and “ Come.” 

To-morrow. The Hill. The Apron-string. Child's Play. 

The Coming of the Kino. Two Ways. The Door. The Road. 

The Tree in the City. The Desert. Theology. The Windows. 

The House of Love. The Baby. The Shadow. The Staff. 

The Great Feast. Good Advice. A Fortune. A Misunderstanding. 

The Walled Garden. The Cooky. From a Far Country. 

The Pig Brother. The Scar. The Day* The Strong Child. 

The Stars. The Prominent Man. A Matter of Importance. 

About Angels. Anybody. For Remembrance. The Stranger. 

The Point of View. The Sailor Man. The Wedding Guests. 

THE BISHOP OF LONDON has made striking use of some of these 
delightful parables in his recent book “ Joy in God.” The Bishop says, in 
one place, “ I was reading to-day to the choir-boys of the Chapel Royal a 
charming little story out of a book called ‘The Golden Windows.’” And in 
another reference he says, “ I was very much struck with a beautiful story in 
a book called ‘The Golden Windows.' I should like to leave this as my last 

J ricture on your minds. He then told them ‘ The Wheatfield,’ one of the many 
oyely stones the book contains.’’ 

Bookman.—" We think there has been Lilian Whiting writes : — " Of all 
nothing so good as this volume since the exquisite things In late literature, 
Mrs Gatty wrote her 4 Parables from ‘The Golden Windows' must, perhaps. 
Nature.' " take leading place. It Is a collection of 

Examiner. — “ Of their kind they are brief allegorical tales, each stamped with 
perfect little gems of sunlit fancy the impress of uplifting, beautiful thought, 
playing with unerring deftness on the presented in an original and striking 
recurring questions of life and duty." manna, and with all the charm of style 
Rot. Joseph Hocking writes:— that characterise. Mr, Richard*" 

“ I have enjoyed ‘ The Golden Window..' Rev. Bernard J. Snell write. : — 
Some of the stories are nothing short of “ I regard ‘ Golden Windows’ as the 
being works of genius. Nearly all are most charming book that has come 
little gems. I have told many of them to into my hands for many years. Every 
the children; and I can conceive of few little casket of a story holds a gem of 
books more helpful to ministers in a truth. How In the world Is It so slow in 
giving children’s addresses.” getting known ? ” 
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LAURA RICHARD’S WORKS-Continued. 

Teachers and Mothers, hors is a Book which will keep thm 
Children Happy and Merry . 

FIVE-MINUTE STORIES. A Charming Collection of 
ioi Short Stories and Poems. By Laura £. Richards, 
Author of “ The Golden Windows/' “ The Silver Crown/' etc. 
With numerous illustrations by £. B. Barry, A. R. Whelan, 
and others ; many full page. Foolscap 4to, handsome cloth, 5s. 

Second Edition. 

A charming collection of a hundred short stories and clever poems for 
children. These stories will be told again and again when once they have 
been read. They have the same winsomeness which characterised “ Golden 
Windows,” while at the same time showing the wonderful range of Mrs 
Richards as a humorous story-teller and inventor of ingenious rhymes. The 
jingles in this book are as captivating as the immortal lyrics in "Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

A New Year Song. The Stove. The Quacky Duck. 

The Rubber Baby. The Patient Cat. The Snowball. 

A Certain Boy. See-Saw. Tobogganing Song. The Spotty Cow. 

The New Sister. The Lazy Robin. The Singular Chicken. 

The Boy's Manners. At the Little Boy's The Clever Parson. 

A Storming Party. Home. King J ohn. April and the Children. 

A Happy Morning. Lilies and Cats' Tails. The Little Dog with the 

The Speckled Hen. The Howlery Growlbry Green Tail. 

The Money Shop. Room. A Leap Year Boy. 

Amy's Valentine. Nancy's Nightmare. The Crimson Crab. 

Betty.- Two Calls. A Day in the Country. Mother's Riddle. 

New Year. John's Sister. The Two-Shoes Chair. 

Totty*8 Christmas. Pleasant Walk. The Person who did not 

The Gentleman. Goosey Lucy. like Cats. 

Primary Education. — "Every tenderness, and bits of wisdom are all 
mother who takes her little child mingled together, as bright and fleeting 
upon her knee will feel the worth as are the varying emotions of the little 
of this book for story reading. Mrs folks who will enjoy them. The children 
Richards seems to have anticipated have found a fairy god-mother for story 
every mood and every liking of children, telling in this famous author, who 
In the variety of the story and verse she never seems to find the end of her 
has provided for their delectation. Inno- resources for making the little ones 
cent fun, bewitching jingle, touches of happy.'* 

‘ ‘ Five-Minute Stories ” is simply brimful of happiness. Mothers, ministers, 
the clergy, schoolmasters, and all concerned with children will find this a 
perfect storehouse of good story matter. 

The Church Times. — “ * Five-Minute The Academy. — “ Full of variety. The 

Stories' is one of those volumes which author seems to have anticipated the 
the relatives of young folk are glad to fall children’s every mood and fancy." 
back upon when the request * Please, do 

tell us another story ' finds them at a The Guardian. — “ We are greatly at- 
lose.” tracted to ‘Five-Minute Stories.' Mrs 

Life and Work. — “ We wrote en- Richards has a real gift for writing that 
thusiastically about the author's ‘ Golden noblest kind of nonsense which is often the 
Windows.' This book is even more highest sense. Some of the rhymes and 
delightful. A child will understand the stories are perfectly delightful." 
tenderness and sympathy which are at 

the back of these stories and rhymes.” British Weekly. — "Every variety of 
Morning Rays. — " A perfect treasure- story is to be found in this volume, to suit 
house of happy stories." every mood of every child." 
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LAURA RICHARD’S WORKS-continued. 

Fine Companion Volume to “Golden Windows." 
Forty-five Freeh , Good Stories • 

THE SILVER CROWN. Another book of Parables. By 
Laura E. Richards, Author of " Captain January/* “ Five- 
Minute Stories/* etc. Handsome cloth, gilt top, crown 8vo, 
as. 6d. net ; by post 2 s. 9 d. Tenth Edition. 

CONTENTS OF THIS SUGGESTIVE BOOK. 

Tern Silver Crown. Along thr Way. Wormwood. Thb Pit. 

The Grumpy Saint. Thb Grave Diggers. Hospitality. Thb Pot. 

Thb Housekeeper. Thb Torch Bearer. The Fates. The Body. 

Brother Barnabas. The Stone Blocks. The Steps. The Ruler. 

Ip this should be. I. The Picture Book. The Glass. The Plant. 

Ip this should be. II. The Flower op Joy. Hell Gate. The Sick Child. 

Gillyflower Gentle- The Tangled Skein. The Serpent. At Long Last. 

man. The Sermon. The Feast. The Judgment. 

Thb White Fire. I. The Nurseling. Thb Spirit. The Blind Child. 

The White Fire. II. The Potter. Thb Roots. For You and Mb. 

Thb Burning Housb. The Neighbour. The Cake. The Thorn. 

In ifes Shaded Room. Thb Wound. 

Rev. G. H. Morrison, Glasgow, taste so sweet. They will willingly be 
writes : — “ I think ‘ Sliver Crown * Is taken by the children.” 
one of the most charming little books 

I ever read ; 1 consider It a work of genius.” Baptist Times. — “ Exceedingly short, 
Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M.A., delicate in structure, graceful In style, 
writes i — “ I am charmed ; they are full of the wisdom of life. Each parable 
chosen so shrewdly, humorously, fairly ; contains material for a fascinating and 
they are served up so daintily ; and they instructive address.” 

ROBERTS. THE WAY OF 'VICTORY. Meditations and 
Verses for Lent, Passiontide and Easter. By Miss Jean 
Roberts, with Introduction by the Abbot of Caldey. Fcap. 
8vo, paper wrapper, 6d. net; cloth, is. net; paste grain, gilt 
edges, 2 s. net; postage id. extra. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

ROBERTS. THE MEANING OF CHRIST. Studies 
in the place of Jesus Christ in Human Thought and Action. By 
Rev. Richard Roberts. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Cheaper issue, paper, 
6d. net. 

Expository Times. — “ How have mands simplicity, It does not desire super- 
Dante, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, ficlality.” 

Ruskin, Savonarola, and Mazzini written 

about Christ, and what has He been to Sunday School Chronicle. — “ It Is 
them ? — that Is the subject of the book, always Interesting to see how Christ 
entitled, ‘The Meaning of Christ.* Mr Impressed great men bound by no cove- 
Roberts first delivered the book as mm ted orthodoxies. Thoughtful young 
Sunday evening lectures, and the Sunday men in the wonder and ardour of their 
evening lecture style still clings to It, first contact with the larger thought 
and it h all the better for that. For of the world, would fina here very 
though the Sunday evening lecture de- wholesome reading.” 

WORKS BY F. W. ROBERTSON (OF BRIGHTON). 

THE LONELINESS AND SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 
By F. W. Robertson. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. net ; cloth, is. net ; 
postage id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 

This is a word of good cheer from one of the greatest of preachers. For a 
friend in any distress of mind or soul no more helpful message could be found. 

WORDSWORTH. A Lecture. By F. W. Robertson. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6d. net ; doth, is. net ; postage id. 

[Booklover*s Booklets. 
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F. W. ROBERTSON'S WORKS— COD tinned. 

TEN SERMONS. By F. W. Robertson. A First Selection. 

ELEVEN SERMONS. By F. W. Robertson. A Second 
Selection. 

TWELVE SERMONS. By F. W. Robertson. A Third 
Selection. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

Daily News. — “ Mr ADenson b rendering a great service to the religious world by 
hb cheap reprint of Robertson’s sermons." 

Preachers Magazine. — “ Robertson’s sermons are among the classics of the 
pulpit. The famous sermon on The Message of the Church to Men of Wealth b In- 
cluded In thb series." 

THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY. Two Lectures on. 

By F. W. Robertson. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 29. 6 d. 

First separate issue of these famous lectures. 

ROBINSON. SUNBEAMS FOR SUNDAYS. A Series of 
Happy Talks with the Children. By the Rev. W. Venis 
Robinson, B.A., of Falmouth. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 
28. 6 d. net ; postage 3d. Second Edition. 

S.S. Chronicle. — “Something new, something catching, something worth remem- 
bering." 

P.M. Leader. — “ One of the best series of children’s addresses we have seen.” 
Dundee Courier. — “ Delightful examples of pulpit addresses.” 


Fine New Volume of Children's Addresses. 

ROBINSON. ANGEL VOICES. Twenty-four New Ad- 
dresses to Children. By Rev. W. Venis Robinson, B.A., 
author of " Sunbeams for Sunday.** Handsome cloth, crown 
8 vo, 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

Wherever “Sunbeams for Sunday” has found its way, a welcome has been 
accorded it ; a second edition was quickly needed. In this new volume Mr 
Robinson has pursued the same style of happy combination of fairy folklore 
and nature knowledge in which he is an adept. 

ROGERS. THE JOY OF THE RELIGIOUS. By the 
Rev. Edgar Rogers, Vicar of St Sepulchre, Holborn. i6mo, 
cloth, 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, is. net ; postage id. 

Examiner. — “ Full of devout and holy thoughts, tinged with the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages." 

J. B. ROTHERHAM’S WORKS. 


THE EMPHASISED NEW TESTAMENT. Fourth 


Edition. Cloth, 5 s. net ; French morocco, 10s. net ; Persian 
morocco, 1 2s. 6d. net ; postage 6d. 


The Daily News. — “ The various 
signs used are extremely simple, and after 
reading a few lines one almost instinctively 
appreciates the precise value of each 
emphasis." 


The British Weekly. — "Thb b a 
painstaking work which deserves re- 
cognition. No page will be read without 
having a clearer light shed upon some 
passage or verse. . . . The book b well 
worth study." 
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J. B. ROTHERHAM’S WORKS-COntinued. 

/. B. ROTHERHAM'S FINE TRANSLATION. 

THE EMPHASISED BIBLE. The Old Testament 
Portion, in three equal vols., cloth, 6s. each net ; or in one 
vol., cloth, 15 s. net. The Complete Bible (Old and New Testa- 
ments), in one vol., cloth, 20s. net ; French morocco, 25s. net ; 
Persian morocco, 27s. 6d. net. This is a New Translation 
designed to set forth the exact meaning, the proper terminology, 
and the graphic style of the sacred originals ; with Expository 
Introduction, Select References, and Appendices 01 Notes. 
By Joseph Bryant Rotherham, Translator of " The New 
Testament Critically Emphasised.” 

The Expository Times. — “ The whole they are of great value. ... In some 
desire b to enable us to read the English cases the notes convey Information that 
and produce the very same effect as read- has not appeared In any previous trans- 
§ag the Hebrew does. ... It puts the latfon In our language. . . .” 

English scholar on a level, as nearly as Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D.— “It b a 
possible, with the Hebrew. 1 ’ pleasure to read a Translation of the Old 

The Christian. — " The analysis of Testament In which synonyms and char- 
fhe text has been carefully done, and the acteris tic expressions of the original are, 
precision of the work b nowhere better so far as idiom permits, properly dis- 
shown than In the many footnotes on tinguished. I have read many parts of 
vadous readings and renderings. Here It with much satisfaction and approval.” 
the fewest words are used, but sometimes 

If readers who value this work will kindly interest themselves in making it 
known, by lending a copy for inspection or by obtaining Prospectuses for 
distribution, they will be rendering good service. 

Full (Eight-page) Prospectus on application. 

LET US KEEP THE FEAST: Plain Chapters on the 
Lord’s Supper. By J. B. Rotherham. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 
net ; by post is. id. 

OUR SACRED BOOKS. Being Plain Chapters on the 
Inspiration, Transmission, and Translation of the Bible. 
By J. B. Rotherham, Translator of “ The Emphasised Bible.” 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 

Bible Class Journal. — “ We can summarised for the general reader speaks 
call to mind no small book which contains of the author’s Intimacy with hb material, 
so much solid reasoning as this one. It knowing exactly how to give the maximum 
b at once a learned and a comprehensive of argument and proof In the minimum 

survey of the field. The exceedingly of space. It shoufd be a very messenger 

devez manner In which a mass of fact Is of light to many a reader of tne Bible.” 

CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By J. B. Rotherham. Hand- 

some cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net ; postage 2d. 

The Christian. — “ Fresh In treatment, serious in purpose, and altogether helpful." 

STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By J. B. 

Rotherham. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This most important work includes an Introduction dealing with the 
Poetry, Critical Features, etc., of the Psalter; a revised translation of the 
Text with critical footnotes ; a Descriptive Title, Analysis, and an Exposition 
of each Psalm. Full Prospectus sent post free. 

Rev. T. F. Lockyer writes : — “ It is the last and ripest work of that devoted Bible 
scholar, J. B. Rotherham, the value of which cannot easily he exaggerated.” 
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RUSKIN’S WORLD-FAMOUS BOOKS. 

NOW OBTAINABLE IN BEA UTIFUL LARGE CLEAR TYPE , 
SESAME AND LILIES. By John Ruskin. Large clear 
type. 90 pages, demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. Reprinted from 
the original edition, unabridged. 

z. Or King's Treasures. 2. Or Qubbn’s Gardens. 

Dumfries Courier. — "This Is the to read and profit; and this being the 
original unabridged edition of two of first Issue In popular demy 8vo, conform 
Raskin's Lectures on Literature. They to Allenson’s now famous and useful series, 
are very helpful in enabling booklovers at the price of sixpence, It Is a treasure 
to understand what to read, and how best indeed to put into the hands of the people." 

“ UNTO THIS LAST.” Four Essays on the First Principles 
of Political Economy. By John Ruskin. Large clear type. 
98 pages, demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. 

Dumfries Courier. — “ One of the here It Is. Four essays, all dealing with 
most useful and valuable essays that questions of political economy lying at 
Ruskin ever wrote at sixpence ! A few the root of our social system, are In this 
years ago anyone reading such an an- volume reproduced and placed within the 
nouncement would have received It with reach of the millions.'* 
utter uncompromising Incredulity. Yet 

THE MIRROR OF THE SOUL and other Noble Passages 
from Ruskin. By John Ruskin. Fcap. 8vo, dainty art 
paper wrappers, 6d. net ; also in rich cloth gilt, is. net ; post- 
age id. extra. [Booldover’s Booklets. 

Passages from his great books, ‘‘Modern Painters,” “Seven Lamps,” etc. 
The Guide. — “ The selection is well made, and every passage in the dainty volume 
Is calculated to yield pleasure and profit to the reader." 

RUTHERFORD. THE UPWARD WAY. A Series of 
Readings for 31 days from Samuel Rutherford. Com- 
piled by Miss Gregory. Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; cloth, is. 
net ; leather, 2s. net ; postage id. [Heart and Life Booklets. 
THE SANCTUARY BOOKLETS. 

Tiny copies of famous books, measuring 4 x 2 J inches. Will go 
easily into a vest pocket. In various bindings. 32010, cloth, 
semi-limp, turned-in edges, 6d. net ; choice lambskin, paste 
grain, and oozed Persian yapp, gilt edges, is. net each ; velvet calf 
yapp, gilt edges, is. 6d. net; postage id. 

Smallest and daintiest presentation of these most famous books. 

THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By 

Tin ATWFP T a WPTrVPTT 

THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By Cardinal Newman. 
ST PAUL. By Frederic W. H. Myers. 

THE CHANGED CROSS. By the Honble. Mrs Hobart 

Hampden. 

THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Phelps. 

THE GOLDEN ALPHABET OF S. BONAVENTURA. 
THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP ANDREWES. 
Translated by Dean Stanhope. 

“ Dainty volumes indeed, of a size to go into the vest pocket. There Is nothing 
more suitable to take the place of a complimentary card than some of the world’s 
devotional masterpieces issued by this firm in so pleasing and dainty a form. A card 
will soon be thrown away, these will be always treasured and used.* 1 
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A Gem In Devotional Literature. 

LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS. Demy 241110, 
416 pages, paste grain, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; velvet calf, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

A reprint of this fragrant work of devotion, now for the first time printed 
on India paper, uniform with “Great Souls at Prayer.” The size of this 
choice edition is only 5^ x 3^ by £ inch in thickness. 

ST FRANCIS. LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST FRANCIS 
OF ASSISI. First Twenty Books. Fcap. 8vo, paper, 6d. net ; 
purple cloth, is. net. ; paste grain leather, 2s. net; postage 2d. 

[Heart and Life Booklets, No. 25. 
A choicely printed edition of these famous chronicles. 

Thirty-one Talks to Boys . 

SAUNDERS. CHATS WITH BOYS. By A. V. Saunders. 
Demy i6mo, cloth, is. net; postage id. 

Rev. E. C. Crake writes: — “ I commend this book with all my heart.” 

Rev. R. C. Gillie writes: — “ By a writer of great experience with boys.” 

SAVAGE. THE RESURRECTION OF JUDGMENT. 
Eternal, not Endless Punishment the Doctrine of Holy Writ. 
By Rev. W. R. Savage, M.A. Crown 8V0, cloth, 5s. net. 

SCHWARTZ. WILDERNESS BABIES. By J. A. 
Schwartz, with fifteen fu!l-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman. — “ Written by one who knows how to make nature lore Interesting to 
children.” 

SCOTT, C. A. THE MAKING OF A CHRISTIAN. A 

Guide to Personal Religion for Young People. By the Rev. 
C. Anderson Scott, M.A., Author of " Evangelical Doctrine 
— Bible Truth.** Second Edition. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Local Preachers’ Magazine. — M This plains what Christianity Is, and what 
Is just the very book to put into the hands the Christian life involves. We think 
of our young people when they come to it the best book of Its kind we have seen, 
the parting of the wavs, the deciding time, and it has the further advantage, that 
when they must definitely choose Christ while addressed to the young. It Is full 
or refuse Him. In the plainest language, of suggestive teaching for die mature 
but with great skill and freshness. It ex- Christian.” 

SHEFFIELD. A DAUGHTER OF THE SLUMS. By 

Emma Sheffield. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. net. Just out . 

A striking tale of life among the lowly, revealing the power of the Gospel 
message to transform the lives of victims of the drink habit. A useful book 
to Christian workers. 

EIGHTEEN SUGGESTIVE ADDRESSES. 

SIMEON. SOME WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Eve to Ruth. By Jeannette Simeon. 319 pages, handsome 
cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net; by post 2s. iod. 

The Record. — “ A very useful and I Westminster Record.—*' Many a 
readable book. Altogether helpful; leader might do well to make this book 
equally good for private reading.” I the basis of a series of addresses.” 

BIBLE STUDIES WITH CHILDREN. 

SINCLAIR. BIBLE OCCUPATIONS. Addresses by the 
Rev. George Sinclair, Glasgow. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Shows how interesting and attractive real Bible studies can be made. 
Topics— “A Gardener,” “A Shepherd,” “A Farmer,” “A Musician,” “A 
Smith,” “A Nurse,” “ A Steward,” etc. Sixteen delightful chapters. 
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ALLENSON’S VALUABLE SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

Well printed in large clear type on good paper. Demy 8vo. 

The Rapid Review. — “ Every volume Is excellent value.” 

Methodist Times. — “ Mr Allenson Is doing a good service by his sixpenny reprints.” 

PRACTICAL APOLOGETICS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
GOSPEL MIRACLES. By 
Bishop Westcott. 6d. ; also 
cloth, is. net. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RE- 
SURRECTION. By Bishop 
Westcott. 6d. ; cloth, is. net. 

By Prof. A. W. Momerie. 

PERSONALITY. 6d. 

INSPIRATION. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 6d. 

IMMORTALITY. 6d. 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By 
R. E. WELSH. New Intro- 
duction by the Bishop of 
London. 70th thousand. 6d. 

THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. 
By John Young, LL.D. 6d. 

THE GIFTS OF CIVILISA- 
TION. By Dean Church. 6d. 


BELIEF IN GOD. By A. W. 
Momerie. Twentieth thou- 
sand. 6d. 

THE TRUE THEOLOGY. By 
J. T. Frebth. 6d. 
ANTI-NUNQUAM. By J. War- 
schauer. Third Edition. 6d. 
Cloth boards, is. net. 

THE ATHEIST'S DILEMMA. 

By J. Warschauer. 6d. 
THE CHALLENGE TO CHRIS- 
TIAN MISSIONS. By R. E. 
Welsh, M.A. 6d. 

WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
By James Martineau. Demy 
8vo, 6d. Inspiration, Infalli- 
bility, Rationalism, etc. 

ROOT PRINCIPLES IN RA- 
TIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
THINGS. By T. Child. 6d. 


DEVOTION AND SERMONS. 


A SERIOUS CALL TO A 
DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
By William Law. Com- 
plete. 6d. Cloth boards, is. 
net. 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. By 
James Martineau. Two 
series. 6d. each. Cloth, com- 
plete, is. 6d. net. 


CHRIST'S CONQUEST AND 
OTHER SERMONS. By 
Rev. Canon Liddon. 6d. 
ROBERTSON’S SERMONS. 
By F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton. Three Series, Ten, 
Eleven, and Twelve respec- 
tively. 6d. each. 

J. H. NEWMAN’S SERMONS. 

Twelve selected. 6d. 
SPURGEON'S SERMONS. Ten 
of his best. 6d. 


CLASSICS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SESAME AND LILIES. By 
John Ruskin. 6d. 

UNTO THIS LAST. By John 
Ruskin. 6d. 

AURORA LEIGH. By E. B. 
Browning. 6d. 


HEROES AND HERO WOR- 
SHIP. By T. Carlyle. 6d. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. By 
Thomas Carlyle. 6d. 
ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. 
W. Emerson. 6d. 


WHOLESOME FICTION. 

THE WIFE’S TRIALS. By Emma Jane Worboise. 6d. 
Separately by post 8 d. each ; any three post free for 11. 64 . 
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SMITH. MEASURING SUNSHINE, and other Addresses 
to Children. By Rev. Frank Smith, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 
8vo, is. 6d. net ; by post is. 9d. 

Stirling- Sentinel. — "lust what talks to children ought to be, short, simple, ear- 
nest, practical, arresting the attention by admirable anecdotes and striking Illustrations.” 
Free Church Chronicle. — “ Bright, fresh, living talks.” 

Now Addresses to children. 

SNELL. THROUGH STUDY WINDOWS. Twenty- 
Six Talks to the Children. By the Rev. H. Herbert Snell. 
Handsome cloth, fcap 8vo, is. net; by post is. 2d. 

A wide variety of subject and bright and fresh illustration make this a very 
useful book. The collection shows well the happy manner in which Mr Snell 
has faced the question of interesting the children in the Church. 

Preacher’s Magazine. — “ Just the set of addresses to children that many want.” 
Scotsman. — " Material of the right sort.” 

WORKS BY BERNARD J. SNELL, M.A. 

WORDS TO CHILDREN. Twenty-six Addresses by Rev. 

B. J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Glasgow Weekly Leader.— ” They are models of what addresses to children 
should be— thoroughly practical, eminently sensible, and full of spiritual suggestion.^ 
The Rock. — ” Each a little gem of Its kind.” 

THE GOOD FATHER. Twenty-six Addresses to Children. 
By the Rev. Bernard J. Snell, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Newcastle Daily Chronicle.—” Charming addresses.” 

Manchester Guardian. — “ Bright and vigorous, full of stories from a wide range.” 

SPURGEON. TEN SERMONS. By Charles H. Spurgeon. 

Demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. [Allenson's Sixpenny Series. 
STANTON. THE ESSENTIAL LIFE. By Stephen 
Berrien Stanton. A series of Essays. Handsome cloth, 
crown 8vo, 252 pages, 3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. iod. 

Methodist Times. — ” Almost every line provokes meditation and admiration* 
Preachers Would certainly find these essays repay reading. 

STONE. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. By 

the Rev. C. E. Stone. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Rev. Carey Bonner, General Secretary of the Sunday School Union , writes 1 — "Mr 
Stone’s Book of Addresses is, in my judgment, one of the best issued in recent years. 
He has a genius for putting himself in the place of the boy and girl. If the book gets 
Its deserts it will have a large circulation.” 

Important New Devotional Book. 

STREET. THE GOLDEN KEY. A Day Book of Help- 
ful Thoughts. Compiled by Miss Lilian Street. Printed in 
red and black, burnished red edges, handsome cloth boards, 
476 pp. Fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; paste grain leather, gilt edges, 
5 s. ; velvet calf, 6s. net. Just out . 

Rev. H. A. Lester, Director of the Bishop of London's Sunday School Council, 

pyrites: “It is a delightful book, and one which must prove both helpful and 

stimulating.” 

The Guardian. — “ A very useful day-book, pitched throughout in the right key.” 
The S.S. Times.— “ The selections are so beautiful, and so wisely made from such 
a catholic variety of sources, that you will want to keep the book by you and draw upon 
its treasures for your morning talks to the children.” 

Mothers' Union Journal (London Diocese).— “A beautiful collection of pieces of 
prose and verse, poetry and scripture, suitable for the young. This book, it may 
confidently be predicted, is destined to be the loved dally companion, and also a source 
of inspiration to many young lives.” 
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TALBOT. OUR BIBLE: How it Has come to Us. By 
the Rev. R. T. Talbot, M.A., Honorary Canon of Durham 
Cathedral. Third Thousand. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 
is. net; by post is. 3d. 

The Christian. — * ' Our Bible ’ b a handbook of Intrinsic worth, which wID be 
welcomed alike by students and teachers. The wealth of Information and suggestion, 
together with the engaging style of the author, constitute a claim for this UtUe com- 
pendium which lovers of God’s Word will readily recognise.'* 

TAULER’S LIFE, HISTORY AND SERMONS. New 

edition. 6s. See Winkworth. 

FOURTEEN SERMONS ON THE EPISTLE OF ST JAMES. 

TAYLOR. THE APOSTLE OF PATIENCE AND 
PRACTICE. By the Rev. F. J. Taylor, B.A., Vicar of St 
John's, Kenilworth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Record. — “ Expository and de- not only upon points of Christian belief, 
votlonaL There Is a very careful en- but also as to Christian ethics. The 
deavour to draw out the meaning of a text, volume would aid any student who 
and to comment upon It In such a way as sought for personal help In reading the 
to assbt the reader who desires guidance epistle.” 

TERENCE. BEHIND THE BLINDS. By Vesta Terence. 
Small crown 8vo, doth. 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

Rev. H. R. Gamble writes : — "I have been reading the book and find a great deal 
of beauty and tenderness In the thoughts which it contains.” 

Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., writes: — “I have now read the little book 'Behind the 
Blinds.' I think it contains a great deal of good matter.” 

THEW. BROKEN IDEALS, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Rev. J. Thew. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 

Broken Ideals. I Thb Song of Triumph. | Thb Quirt Mind. 

Posthumous Inplurncr. ThrGodofourFathrrs — Religion in am Unlieelt 

At Their Wits* End. I A Sermon to Young Men. | Place. Self-Ignorance 
Methodist Times.— ” Here Is good sympathy. One could scarcely wish a 
preaching Indeed ; preaching of a type loftier level of pulpit talk.” 
we should earnestly desire to become British Weekly. — "Mr Thew*s ser- 
general. The sermons are distinctly mons are fresh and tender.” 
reflective; full of pathos; Instinct with Christian. — "They are the trumpet 

cafis to faith, to duty, and endurance.* 

An Exposure of the White Slave Traffic . 

A necessary Book which every Mother shouM road. 

THOMAS, H. ELWYN. MARTYRS OF HELL’S HIGH- 
WAY, By Rev. H. Elwyn Thomas. Preface and Appendix 
by Mrs Josephine Butler. Cheap ed. Paper, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
The Christian. — “ Those who would glean some idea of this fearful traffic should 
read 'Martyr’s of Hdl’s Highway.’ ” 

SEVENTEEN STIRRING SERMONS. 

THOMAS. THE DYNAMIC OF THE CROSS. Seven- 
teen Sermons by the Rev. John Thomas, M.A., Myrtle Street, 
Liverpool. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; by post 3s. iod. 
Manly, suggestive, convincing and inspiring. 

Rev. W. L. Watkinson says : — " The whole seventeen discourses are delightful, 
several of them being truly masterly. Mr Thomas is at once theologian, philosopher, 
and poet, and it b a joy to witness the old saving truths treated with such depth, 
power, and grace. These discourses palpitate and inspire.” 

Dr James Orr, In the. British Watty, says : — " There b a frank,' uncompromising 
tone in the sermons, which united with intelligence in treatment, and good, dear 
vigorous English in expression, b refreshing.” 
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THOMAS, JOHN (JOHN GARTH). PSYCHE, ODES, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Rev. John Thomas, of Liverpool. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; by post 4s. iod. 

Scotsman. — “ Wrought with careful and often charming artistry upon classical 
lines. The work Is never anything but beautiful, will interest and please a lover of 
poetry who leans towards Idealism. 

THOMSON. THE SIX GATES, and other Addresses to 
Young People. By the Rev. J. Thomson, Carmyllie. Hand- 
some cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. post free. 

The Six Gates are the Six Senses, and to each Mr Thomson has brought a 
wide knowledge and scientific illustration, so that the book, beside being a 
fine model of Children’s Addresses, is also full of much information. 

THRINCh TEACHING, LEARNING, AND LIFE. 
Thoughts from the writings of Edward Thring of Upping- 
ham. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net. 

The first time a selection of this famous schoolmaster’s various books has 
been drawn on to form a concerted treatment. 

A DEVOTIONAL CLASSIC . 

TILESTON. GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. Fourteen 
Centuries of Prayer, Praise, and Aspiration, from St Augustine 
to Christina Rossetti and R. L. Stevenson. Selected by M. W. 
Tileston, Editor of “ Daily Strength for Daily Needs." 
One of the choicest of Gift Books, a delightful alternative to the 
more ordinary Daily Reading Books. 

Pocket Edition, 24010, printed on opaque India paper, paste 
grain, gilt edges, with silk marker, 2s. 6d. net ; very choice velvet 
calf yapp, in box, 3s. 6d. net ; Turkey morocco, 5s. net ; postage 2d. 

Also demy i6mo, handsome purple cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edges, silk marker, 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. Choice limp, dark 
green lambskin, silk marker, gilt edges, 4s. net ; postage 3d. 

Scotsman. — " Few books of devotion are long, and most are beautifully simple 
are so catholic, In the original sense of the and reverent. For daily reading or for 
word: and It Is small wonder to see the suggesting suitable thoughts to those 
compilation so successful.” who have to offer public extempore 

Methodist Times. — “There b a prayer we can Imagine nothing more 
prayer for every day In the year. None helpful than this volume.” 

THE PULPIT PRAYERS ARE A GREAT FEATURE. 

TIPPLE. SUNDAY MORNINGS AT NORWOOD. 

Twenty-two Sermons and Twenty-two Pulpit Prayers. By 
Rev. S. A. Tipple. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 402 pages, 
33. 6d. net ; postage 4d. Fifth Edition. 

The prayers are a wealth of suggestion to ministers and others who have 
occasion to engage in public prayer. The fifth printing of these most 
suggestive and literary sermons and prayers. 

WELL-DESERVED PRAISE. 

Expository Times. — “ Sermons that satisfy us most completely.” 

Scotsman. — “ Ministers will find the volume helpful and Inspiring.” 

British Weekly. — “ There are more original Ideas in Mr Tipple's volume than In 
many which have rapidly run into nine or ten editions. Both the prayers and the 
sermons contained in it rive evidence of a fresh, ludd, and fordble thinker. The sermons 
are short, very Interesting, and always aim at Impressing on the hearer one Idea. No 
connoisseur in sermons can fall to appredate the fine quality of Mr Tipple's work.” 

TRENCH. WITH FRIENDS UNSEEN. Thoughts for 
those in Sorrow. Selected and arranged by Violet Trench. 
Fcap. 8vo, choicely bound in white boards, gilt lettered and gilt 
top, is. net ; by post, is. id. 
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TYNDALL. OBJECT SERMONS IN OUTLINE. Forty- 
five Topics for Children's Services and P.S.A.'s, attracting 
the eye as well as the ear. By C. H. Tyndall, M.A. 38. 6d. 

American Congregationalist. — " Those pastor* who are wrestling with the 
problem how to attract, Interest, and Influence young people may obtain valuable 
suggestions from this book." 

UPHAM. THE LIFE OF MADAME GUYON. By 
T. C. Upham, Author of “ The Interior Life." With new 
Introduction by Rev. W. R. Inge, M.A. Handsome doth, 
ji 6 pages, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

Uniform in size ana price with “ Tauler’s Life and Sermons.” 

“ Her opinions and experiences form, Scotsman. — “ Perhaps the most fas- 

quite apart from their undeniable psycho- clnatlng of all the spiritual autobiographies, 
logical Interest, a very valuable volume this reissue Is all the more valuable for 
worthy of being carefully studied by all being brought In by a studious and 
who are Interested In varying types of sympathetic Introduction from the pen 
Christian character." of Mr W. R. Inge." 

Methodist Recorder.— " Her letters Pall Mall Gazette.—" One of the most 

make the heart glow." mysterious records of the spiritual life.** 

Church Quarterly Review. — " A most welcome reprint.** 

THE VALLEY OF VISION. By the author of “The 
Christian Science of Life.” Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Just out 

VARLEY. POINTS FOR PREACHERS AND TEACH- 
ERS. An entirely new collection of Illustrations and Anec- 
dotes largely chosen from History. Compiled by G. W. Varley. 
Fcap. 8 vo, cloth, is. net; post free is. 2d. Second Edition. 

Free Methodist — " An excellent collection of Illustrations." 

Young Men. — " New anecdotes, well arranged, are always acceptable, and this 
little collection Is good.'* Northern Whig.—" Most useful as well at entertaining.** 

WORKS BY REV. J. WARSCHAUER, D.Phil. 

JESUS SAITH. Studies in some “ New Sayings” of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. Warschauer, M.A., D.Phil. (Jena). Crown 
8vo, handsome cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator.—" Readable and well written Sermons.** 

IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF APOLOGETICS . 6cf. 

THE ATHEIST’S DILEMMA. Demy 8vo, 6d. 

Consisting of the opening Lecture on “Theism or Atheism" by Dr 
Warschauer, in the recent debate with Mr G. W. Foote. 

Church Times. — "To dispute with men like Mr G. W. Foote, of the National 
Secular Society, is seldom a profitable exercise ; if it be done at all, it should be done 
in the style and temper of Dr Warschauer, who is not new to such tasks. We have in 
the past praised his 1 Anti-nunquam ’ and we can without reserve commend his 1 Atheist’s 
Dilemma.' ” 

ANTI-NUNQUAM. An Examination of “God and My 
Neighbour." By J. Warschauer, M.A., D.Phil. A Strikingly 
Fair Reply to Blatchford. Demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. Cloth, 
is. net ; post free is. 3d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

British Weekly. — " Among the many J. Ernest Rattenbury In “ Methodist 

replies that Mr Blatchford’s attack on Times." — "Impresses me as being In 
Christianity has called forth, this must every way excellent. Written In a popular 
he placed m the front rank, not only for style, lt is bold and strong but never 
the Intellectual ability It shows but also offensive. Evidently written by a liberal- 
for Its conspicuous fairness. No more minded Christian who really knows the 
trenchant criticism of the Agnostlcpositlon subject he Is writing about. While It Is 
or more powerful statement of Christian primarily an answer to * Nonquota,' It Is 
belief has been given than this of Dr a most Informing and useful book to the 
/ Warschauer." genera] reader.” 
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WATSON. FORMATION OF CHARACTER. By Rev. 
J. B. S. Watson, M.A., Chaplain of His Majesty’s Prison, 
Brixton. Second Edition, Sixth Thousand. Handsome doth, 
crown 8vo, is. 6d. net ; by post is. 9d. 

A very interesting series of articles dealing with the elements of character 
building. A most suitable book for young men, consisting of sterling 
chapters on character, courage, temperance, industry, and reverence. 

Scotsman. — “ A thoughtful and stimu- I The Times. — M Practical addresses on 
la ting discussion on the coltivatloii of the I character, courage, temperance, industry, 
cardinal virtues.** | and reverence.** 

The Scout. — “ In the eternal race lor success and happiness the trained man wins 
fust as surely as on the grass. * Formation of Character * Is one of the best books on 
life-training that has yet been written.** 

WEIR. WHAT JESUS TEACHES. Lessons from the 
Gospels for Girls of To-day. By Mary Ross Weir. Hand- 
some cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

The author of this book has for a long time been conducting a Young 
Women’s Bible Class, and in “What Jesus Teaches” she gives her own con- 
tribution towards what she has often felt to be a real want, viz. a book suitable 
to put into the hands of an intelligent girl, perplexed by the many problems, 
both intellectual and practical, that meet her in life. 

WELLER. SUNDAY GLEAMS. Chats with the King’s 
Children. By the Rev. A. G. Weller, Toowoomba, Queens- 
land. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, is. 6d. post free. 

A series of fifty outline Talks to Young People which will be found most 
useful as models for other Speakers. This volume shews how one colonial 
pastor grapples with the question of interesting the children. 

WORKS BY PROF. R. E. WELSH, M.A., D.D. 

GOD’S GENTLEMEN. Vigorous Sermons to Young Men. 
By Prof. R. E. Welsh, M.A., D.D., Author of " Man to Man,” 
etc. Sixth Edition. Handsome cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

The Lost for Life. Men who Get On. Chambers of Imagery. 

A Medicated Memory. Tenderfoot. Dangerous Years. 

God’s Gentlemen. Old too Soon. A Double Life. 

Good Men out of Church. Cynic and Enthusiast. Where to Draw the Love. 

Interesting Sinners and The Glamour of Life. Exiles of the Church. 

Stale Saints. i. Angelic Illusions. The Escape from One- 

Malady of Not Wanting. 2 . The Ape of God. self. 

British Weekly. — ** This Is a frank Dundee Advertiser. — “ A series of 
and manly book, stamped with a strong ethical essays of rare value strongly 
and sympathetic vitality. Young men commended as a gift book for men, 
w0] read It because It never ignores the whether young, old, or middle-aged, 
other side of the question. Any author The man who would fly a sermon could 
who brings a young man face to face with not fail to be attracted by the fine flow of 
Ufe, weighs good and evil before him in language and by the noble alma and sane 
the balance, has done a work which will admonitions of the author.** 
not be forgotten.** 

THE PEOPLE AND THE PRIEST. By Prof. R. E. 
Welsh, M.A., D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Times. — “ Mr Welsh puts the Pro- Manchester Courier. — “ Anyone de- 

testant point of view briefly and sensibly.** siring in a short compass a clear state- 
Samuel Smith, Esq., M.P. — “I have ment of the points at issue caunot do 
read with great interest your admirable better than purchase a copy of this work, 
book. It puts the whole question with They will find It very readable, and so 
wonderful brevity and lucidity. It Is the plainly written as to be easily under- 
question of the day for English people.** stood. 1 * 
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PROF. R. B. WELSH’S WORKS-Continued. 

IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By Prof. R. E. Welsh, 
M.A., D.D. With Introduction by the Right Rev. A. F. 
Winnington-Ingram, D.D., Bishop of London. Thirteenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, as. 6d. Also Thin 
Paper Edition. Cloth, semi-limp, gilt top and silk marker, 
2s. net ; postage 3d. 

Cheap Popular Edition, now in its seventieth thousand. 
Demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 


THE SIXTEEN CHAPTERS OF 
The Art of Doubting Well. 

The Making of Sceptics. 

Does it Matter What a Man Believes ? 
Good Sceptics and Bad Christians. 
Was Jesus Original ? 

Old Letters op a Contemporary of 
Christ. The Real J esus. [Original. 
The Four Pictures and the One 
Watermarks in the Documents. 

The Bishop of London says r — 
“ I have found It, in a great many In- 
stances, of real service in relief of doubt. 
On one occasion I sent It to a leading 
physician, and on meeting him later, and 
asking him how he liked it, I found he had 
given away nine copies to his friends. . . . 
It has hit o 3 exactly what Is wanted. It 
deals with that vague atmosphere of doubt 
which Is so common, and dispels it by Its 
clear and pointed arguments, and It Is 
written in so racy a style that none could 
put it down and call it dull.” 


THIS STRIKING BOOK ARE — 

The Personal Verification of Christ* 
Strange Things in the Old Testament. 
Are all the Books Equally Inspired ? 
The Dramas of “Creation ” and 
“ The Fall.” 

Was Man, too, Evolved ? 

Man’s Dream of his Own Greatness. 
The Woes of the World v. A Good 
God. 

British Weekly.— “Mr Welsh has 
done his work admirably. As one reads 
on. It becomes clear that the author has 
faced the difficulty for himself and is 
earnestly and modestly trying to help 
others through. This would make an 
excellent gift book to a young man 
troubled snth doubts. One of the best 
books of popular apologetics ever written.” 
Examiner. — “This fifth edition testifies 
to the undoubted practical use of such a 
volume. No better text-book could be 
put into the hands of young men inclined 
to scepticism.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By 
R. E. Welsh, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Also cheap Popular Edition, 14,000 already sold. Demy 8vo, 
6d. ; by post 8d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 


The British Weekly. — “Once 
again Mr Welsh hits the nail on the head 
and says precisely the needed word. . . . 
Difficulties which have puzzled wise men 
and made good Christians doubtful are 
here effectually disposed of, and the whole 
discussion is carried on in so lively a style 
that there Is a great treat In store tor 
every Intending reader.” 


Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
— “This book is undoubtedly the most 
Important attempt yet made to meet 
current objections to Missions.” 

Church Times. — “A volume which 
supplies an effective answer to much 
shallow and mischievous talk, and indi- 
cates the weak places in Mission work 
which a little care might strengthen.” 


Important Addition to Allenson f s Sixpenny Series • 

WESTCOTT. THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURREC- 
TION. By Bishop Wbstcott. First cheap issue. Demy 8vo, 
6d., by post 8d. ; cloth, is. net; by post is. 2d. 

This reprint of Bishop Westcott’s famous treatise on Apologetics is printed 
in a splendidly clear type, from the text of the Second Edition, containing 
Bishop Westcott’s own corrections and additions. For thirty-seven years 
this book has been 6s. 

The Bishop cf London writes : — “ Most pleased that it has been found possible to 
bring ont a cheap edition of such a valuable work.” 

Local Preachers’ Magazine. — “Here to an opportunity fog students of Blendes 
means to read for 6d. that luminous exhaustive work which has done so much to dose 
the mouths of cavillers at the great foundation truth of Chrtotianlty. n 
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Important Now Volume of Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

WESTCOTT. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPEL 
MIRACLES. By the late Bishop Westcott. With a specially 
written Introduction by the Lord Bishop of London Demy 
8vo, paper sewed, 6d. ; cloth, is. net; by post is. 2d. 

CONTENTS. 

1. The Miracles oh Nature. I 3. Miracles on the Spirit-World. 

2. The Miracles on Man. | 4. The Conversion of St Paul. 

These fine chapters on the Gospel Miracles have hitherto, when in print, 
been only obtainable at 4s. 6d. ; this is the first popular edition of these 
splendid articles by the famous Bishop of Durham. 

The Bishop of London says : — “ As I have said in the preface to the ‘ Gifts of 
Civilisation," the object of these cheap editions is to bring true masterpieces within 
the reach of everyone. Here is another * masterpiece," and one which it is most timely 
to reproduce. It is very refreshing to read again what perhaps the greatest mind the 
Church has produced in our generation thought of miracles."" 

WILLS. BUDS AND BLOSSOMS : Daily Thoughts for 
One Year from the Rev. John Wills, of Southsea. Selected 
by L. G. J. i6mo, cloth and art paper, is. net each. 

The Guide.— “A delightful and dainty gift-book/" 

Local Preachers* Magazine.— “ A dainty little gift-book which enshrines a wise, 
pithy truth for each day.** 

The Scotsman.—** There should be many who will derive solace and cheer from the 
work.** 

WILLSON. A LAYMAN’S SPIRITUAL PERPLEXITIES: 

With an Attempt to Solve Them. By Samuel Willson. Fcap. 
8 vo, cloth, is. net. 

WINKWORTH. THE HISTORY AND LIFE OF THE 
REVEREND DOCTOR JOHN TAULER, OF STRAS- 
BOURG ; with twenty-five of his Sermons translated horn 
the German, with additional Notices of his Life and Times 
by Susanna Winkworth and Charles Kingsley’s famous 
Preface. Also an Introductory Letter to this edition by Dr 
Alexander Whyte, of Edinburgh, and Whittier’s Poem 
on Tauler. Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 426 pages, 6s. 

Luther says of Tauler : — 41 If you have a mind to read a book of pure, thorough 
Divine learning, get for yourself the sermons of John Tauler the Dominican. For no- 
where. In Latin or In German, have I seen a more wholesome theology or one which 
accords more with the Gospel. This Is a book wherein may be seen how the best learn- 
ing of our times Is not even brass, bat Is mere iron compared with this learning of true 
blessedness.** 

Dr Whyte. — ** You are doing all 
lovers of first-class spiritual books a great 
service by putting on the market a new 
and properly edited Issue of Tauler. His 
name Is fragrant to all who know him. 

Glasgow Herald. — ** Mr Allenson 
has conferred a service on all lovers of the 
mystics, by tills reissue of sn excellent 
work.** 

British Weekly.— Very handsome 


and convenient, the reprint Is most wel- 
come. 

Dr Marcus Dods. — ** It b forty-two 
years since I made the acquaintance of 
Tauler In the old edition, and, knowing 
how much valuable matter there b In his 
sermons. I think yon have done a public 
service m reissuing them in a still handler 
form. I hope they will have a renewed 
and Increased circulation.* 1 
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WOODARD. ST JOHN IN THE ISLE OF PATMOS. 
A poem. By Rev. Alfred L. Woodard, West Stow Rectory, 
Bury St Edmunds. Royal i6mo, artistic paper wrapper, 
is. net.; by post is. id. 

A fine interpretation of the spirit of the Apostle. 

WORBOISE. THE WIFE’S TRIALS; or, The Story 
of Lilian Grey. By E. J. Worboisb, Author of “ Thomeycroft 
Hall/* etc. 124 pages, demy 8vo, 6d. ; by post 8d. 

Guernsey Evening Press. — 44 A most charming writer.** 

A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK . 

WRIGHT. NOBLE THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING. 
Compiled by J. C. Wright, Editor of “ Thought-Gems for Daily 
Use. ’ Uniform in styles and prices with “Thoughts Worth 
Thinking." Art linen boards, gilt lettered and gilt top, 
is. net ; vellum cloth back and art paper sides, gilt top, is. net ; 
leather, gilt lettered and gilt edges, 2s. net; leather, gilt 
lettered and gilt edges, decorated end papers, round comers, 
2s. 6d. net ; velvet calf, gilt edges, boxed, 3s. 6d. net. 
WYNNE. WORDS TO HELP : Fifty-three Readings for 
Sundays on Certain Difficulties in Faith and Practice. By the 
Ven. G. R. Wynne, D.D., Archdeacon of Aghadoe, Rector of 
St Michael’s, Limerick, Canon of St Patrick’s, Dublin, and of 
St Mary’s, Limerick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Guardian. — 44 We gladly commend such a sensible book." 

YOUNG. THE CHRIST OF HISTORY. By Rev. 
John Young. D.D. With new Introduction by Principal 
E. Griffith- Jones, B.A. Demy 8vo, stout paper wrapper, 
6d. ; by post 8d. [Allenson’s Sixpenny Series. 

Rev. Dr G. G. Findlay writes : — “ Dr Young*s 4 Christ of History * Is a book well 
worth re-publication, and that will for long retain its value. Dr Young was in 
faot the pioneer of modern apologetics, and this in two respects. He fastened on the 
person and character of Jesus Christ as the key of the whole argument ; and he set 
the character and work of our Lord in the light of universal history, confronting these 
with the conscience and experience of humanity. For breadth of treatment and sus- 
tained eloquence, and for skill in appealing to the average mind, I do not know that 
this work 11 surpassed by anything subsequently written.* 

Publications of THE MOTHERS’ UNION, 
Diocese of London, are now published by 
Messrs. H. R. Allenson, Limited. 

MOTHERS’ UNION JOURNAL, with London Diocesan 
Cover (four pages extra matter), one penny quarterly; post 
free for one year, 6d. 

MOTHERS’ UNION JOURNAL, with St Albans’ Diocesan 
Cover (four pages extra matter), one penny quarterly; post 
free for one year, 6d. 
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